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CHAPTER XLIV. 


HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


HE discovery which I have 


described above (but not 
half so well as the miller 
tells it now) created in 
my young heart a feeling 
of really strong curiosity. 
To begin with, how could 
this valuable thing have 
got into the Moon-stream, 
and lain there so long, 
unsought fur, or at best so 
unskilfully sought for ? 
What connection could it 
have with the tragic death 
of my grandfather? Why 
was that man so tardily 
come to search for it, if he 
might do so without any- 
body near him? Again, 
what woman was this 


whose beauty no water or mud could even manage to disguise? That 
last was a most disturbing question to one’s bodily peace of mind. 
And then came another yet more urgent—what was in the inside of 


this tight case 4 
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That there was something inside of it seemed almost a certainty. 
The mere value of the trinket, or even the fear that it ever might 
turn up as evidence, would scarcely have brought that man so often, to 
stir suspicion by seeking it. Though after so long a time he well might 
hope that suspicion was dead and buried. And being unable to 
open this case—after breaking three good nails over it, and then the 
point of a penknife—I turned to Master Withypool, who was stamping 
on the grass to drain himself. 

“ What sort of a man was that,” I asked, “ who wanted you to do 
what now you have so kindly done for me? About a month or six 
weeks ago? Do please to tell me, as nearly as you can.” 

If Mrs. Withypool had been there she might have lost all patience 
with me, for putting long questions so selfishly to a man who had done 
so much for me, and whose clothes were now dripping in a wind which 
had arisen, to test his theory of drying. He must have lost a large 
quantity of what scientific people call “caloric.” But never a shiver 
gave he in exchange. 

“ Well, Miss,” he said ; “I was thinking a’most of speaking on that 
very matter. More particular since you found that little thing, with 
the pretty lady inside of it. It were borne in on my mind that thissom 
were the very thing he were arter.” 

“No doubt of it,” I answered, with far less patience, though being 
comparatively dry. “ But whatwashelike? Was he like this portrait?” 

“ This picture of the lady? No; I can’t say that he were, so much. 
The face of a big man he hath, with short, black fringes to it. Never 
showeth to my idea any likeliness of a woman. No, no, Miss; think you 
not at all that you have got him in that blue thing. Though some of 
their pictures is like men, the way they buttons up nowadays.” 

“JT did not mean that it was meant for him; what I mean is, do 
you see any sign of family likeness? Any resemblance about the eyes, or 
mouth, or forehead ?” 

“Well, now I don’t know but what I might,” replied Mr. Withy- 
pool, gazing very hard; “if I was to look at’un long enough a’ might 
find some’at favourkig. of that tall fellow, I do believe. Indeed, I do 
believe the more I look the more I diskivers the image of him.” 

The good and kind miller’s perception of the likeness strengthened 
almost too fast, as if the wish were father to the thought, until I saw 
clearly how selfish I was in keeping him in that state so long; for I 
knew, from what Mrs. Busk had told me, that in spite of all his large 
and grand old English sentiments about his clothes, his wife would make 
him change them all, ere ever she gave him a bit of dinner, and would 
force him then to take a glass of something hot. So I gave him a 
thousand thanks, though not a thousandth part of what he deserved, and 
saw him well on his homeward way, before I went back to consider things. 

As soon as my landlady was at leisure to come in and talk with me, 
and as soon as I had told her how things happened, and shown her our 
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discovery, we both of us did the very same thing, and said almost the 
very same words. Our act was, with finger, and nail, and eye, to 
rime into every jot of it; and our words were— 

“T am sure there is something inside. If not, it would open sensibly.” 

In the most senseless and obstinate manner it refused not only to 
open, but to disclose anything at all about itself, Whether it ever had 
been meant to open, and if so where, and by what means,—whether 
without any gift of opening it might have a hidden thing inside, 
whether, when opened by force or skill, it might show something we had 
no business with, or (which would be far worse) nothing at all—good Mrs. 
Busk and myself tested, tapped, and felt, and blew, and listened, and 
tried every possible overture, and became at last quite put out with it. 

“Tt is all of a piece with the villains that owned it,” the post-mistress 
exclaimed at last. “There is no penetrating either it, or them. Most 
likely they have made away with this beautiful lady on the cover. Kill 
one, kill fifty, I have heard say. I hope Master Withypool will let out 
nothing ; or evil it will be for you, Miss. If I was you, I would carry a 
pistol.” 

“ Now please not tofrighten me, Mrs. Busk. Iam not very brave at 
the best of times ; and this has made meso nervous. If [carried a pistol, 
I should shoot myself the very first hour of wearing it. The mere thought 
of it makes me tremble. Oh why was I ever born, to do man’s work ?” 

“ Because, Miss, a man would not have done it half so well. When 
you saw that villain digging, a man would have rushed out, and spoiled 
all chance. And now what man could have ever found this? Would 
Master Withypool ever have emptied the Moon river for a man, do 
you think? Or could any man have been down among us, all this time, 
in this jealous place, without his business being long ago sifted out, and 
seattered over him? No, no, Miss, you must not talk like that—and 
with me as well tohelp you. The rogues will have reason to wish, I do 
believe, that they had only got a man to deal with.” 

In this argument there were points which had occurred to me before ; 
but certainly it is a comfort to have one’s own ideas, in a doubtful 
matter, reproduced, and perhaps put better, by a mind to which one may 
have lent them perhaps, with a loan all unacknowledged. However, 
trouble teaches care, and does it so well that the master and the lesson 
in usage of words are now the same ; therefore I showed no sign of being 
suggested with my own suggestions, but only asked quietly “ What am I 
to do?” 

“My dear young lady,” Mrs. Busk replied, after stopping some time 
to think of it; “my own opinion is, for my part, that you ought to 
consult somebody.” 

“But I am, Mrs. Busk. Iam now consulting you.” 

“Then I think, Miss, that this precious case should be taken at once 
to a jeweller, who can open it without doing any damage, which is more 
than we can do.” 
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“To he sure; I have thought of that,” I replied ; “ but how can that 
be done without arousing curiosity? ‘Without the jeweller seeing its 
contents, if indeed it has any? And in that case the matter would be 
no longer at our own disposal, as now it is. I have a great mind to 
split it with a hammer. Whai are the diamonds to me?” 

“Tt is not the diamonds but the picture, Miss, that may be most 
important. And more than that, you might ruin the contents, so as not 
to make head or tail of them. No, no; it isarisk that must be run; 
we must have a jeweller, but not one of this neighbourhood.” 

“Then I shall have to go to London again, and perhaps lose some- 
thing most important here. - Can you think of no other way out of it?” 

“No, Miss, at present I see nothing else—unless you will place it 
all in the hands of the police.” 

“ Constable Jobbins to wit, or his son! No thank you, Mrs. Busk, 
not yet. Surely we are not quite reduced to such a hopeless pass as that. 
My father knew what the police were worth, and so does Betsy, and so 
does Major Hockin. ‘Pompous noodles,’ the Major calls them, who 
lay hold of everything by the wrong end.” 

“Then if he can lay hold of the right end, Miss, what better could 
you do than consult him?” 

I had been thinking of this already, and pride alone debarred me. 
That gentleman’s active nature drove him to interfere with other people’s 
business, even though he had never heard of them: and yet through 
some strange reasoning of his own, or blind adoption of public un- 
reason, he had made me dislike, or at any rate not like him ; until he 
began to show signs at last of changing his opinion. And now the ques- 
tion was—had he done that enough for me, without loss of self-respect, 
to open my heart to him, and seek counsel ? 

In settling that point the necessity of the case overrode perhaps some 
scruples ; in sooth, I had nobody else to go to. What could I do with 
Lord Castlewood? Nothing; all his desire was to do exactly what my 
father would have done: and my father had never done anything more 
than rove and roam his life out. To my mind this was dreadful now, 
when every new thing, rising round me, more and more clearly to my 
mind established what I never had doubted—his innocence. Again, 
what good could I do by seeking Beisy’s opinion about it, or that of Mrs. 
Price, or Stixon, or any other person I could think of? None what- 
ever—and perhaps much harm. Taking all in all, as things turn up, I 
believed myself to be almost equal to the cleverest of those three in sense, 
and in courage not inferior. Moreover, a sort of pride—perhaps very 
small, but not contemptible—put me against throwing my affairs so much 
into the hands of servants. 

For this idea Uncle Sam, no doubt the most liberal of men, would per- 
haps condemn me. But still I was not of the grand new world, whose 
pedigrees are arithmetic (at least with many of its items, though the true 
Uncle Sam was the last for that) ; neither could I come up to the large- 
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ness of universal brotherhood. That was not to be expected of a female ; 
and few things make a man more angry than for his wife to aspire to it, 
Nosuch ideas had ever troubled me ; I had more important things to think 
of, or at any rate something to be better carried out. And of all these 
desultory thoughts it came that I packed up that odious, but very lovely, 
locket, without further attempt to unriddle it, and persuaded my very 
good and clever Mrs. Busk to let me start right early. By so doing I 
could have three hours with a good gentleman always in a hurry, 
and yet return for the night to Shoxford, if he should advise me so. 

Men and women seem alike to love to have their counsels taken ; 
and the equinox being now gone by, Mrs. Busk was ready to begin, 
before the tardy sun was up, who begins to give you short measure at 
once when he finds the weights go against him. Mrs. Busk considered 
not the sun, neither any of his doings. The time of day was more 
momentous than any of the sun’s proceedings. Railway time was what 
she had to keep (unless a good customer dropped in), and as for the sun— 
“clock slow, clock fast ” in the almanacs showed how he managed things ; 
and if that was not enough, who could trust him to keep time after what 
he had done upon the dial of Ahaz? Reasoning thus—if reason it was 
—she packed me off in a fly for the nearest railway station, and by mid- 
day I found the Major labouring on his ramparts. 

After proper salutations, I could not help expressing wonder at the 
rapid rise of things. Houses here, and houses there, springing up like chil- 
dren’s teeth, three or four in a row together, and then a long gap, and then 
some more. And down the slope, a grand hotel, open for refreshment, 
though as yet it had no roof on ; for the Major, in virtue of his charter, 
defied all the magistrates to stop him from selling whatever was saleable on 
or off the premises. But noblest and grandest of all to look at, was the 
“ Bruntsea Atheneum, Lyceum, Assembly Rooms, Institution for Mutual 
Instruction, Christian Young Men’s Congress, and Sanitary, Saline, Hy- 
dropathic Hall, at nominal prices to be had gratis.” 

“How you do surprise me!” I said to Major Hockin, after reading 
all that, which he kindly requested me to do with care; “but where are 
the people to come from ?” 

“Erema,” he replied, as if that question had been asked too often ; 
“you have not had time to study the laws of political economy—the 
noblest of noble sciences. The first of incontrovertible facts is, that 
supply creates demand. Now ask yourself whether there could even be 
a Yankee, if ideas like yours had occurred to Columbus.” 

This was beyond me; for I never could argue, and strove to the 
utmost not to do so, “You understand those things, and I do not,” 
said I, with a smile, which pleased him ; “ my dear Aunt Mary always 
says that you are the cleverest man in the world; and she must know 
most ahout it.” 

“Partiality ! partiality!” cried the Major, with a lavgh, and pulling 
his front hair up. “Such things pass by me like the idle wind; or 





rather perhaps they sadden me, from my sense of my own deficiencies, 
But bless me—dinner must be waiting! Look at that fellow’s trowel— 
he knows: he turns up the point of it like a spoon. They say that he 
can smell his dinner two miles off. We all dine at one o’clock now, 
that I may rout up every man-Jack of them.” 

The Major sounded a steam-guard’s whistle, and led me off in the 
rapidly vanishing wake of his hungry workmen, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
CoNnvVICTION. 


Sin Montacue Hockin, to my great delight, was still away from 
Bruntsea. If he had been there, it would have been a most awkward 
thing for me to meet him, or to refuse to do so. The Jatter course would 
probably have been the one forced upon me by self-respect, and affection 
towards my cousin; and yet if so, I could scarcely have avoided an 
explanation with my host. From the nature of the subject, and several 
other reasons, this would have been most unpleasant ; and even now I 
was haunted with doubts, as I had been from the first, whether I ought 
not to have told Mrs. Hockin long ago what had been said of him. At 
first sight that seemed the honest thing to do; but three things made 
against it. It might seem forward and meddlesome; it must be a 
grievous thing to my cousin to have his sad story discussed again ; and, 
lastly, I had promised Mrs. Price that her words should go no further. 
So that on the whole perhaps I acted aright in keeping that infamous 
tale to myself, as long as ever it was possible. 

But now ere ever I spoke of him—which I was always loth to do— 
Mrs. Hockin told me that he very seldom came to see them now, and when 
he did come he seemed to be uneasy, and rather strange in his manners. I 
thought to myself that the cause of this was clear. Sir Montague, knowing 
that I went to Castlewood, was pricked in his conscience, and afraid of 
having his vile behaviour to my cousin disclosed. Hédwever, that idea of 
mine was wrong, and a faulty conception of simple youth. The wicked 
forgive themselves so quickly, if even they find any need of it, that 
everybody else is supposed to do the same. With this I have no patience. 
A wrong unrepented of, and unatoned, gathers interest, instead of getting 
discount, from lost time. And so I hated that man tenfold. 

Good Mrs. Hockin lamented his absence, not only for the sake of her 
darling fowls, but also because she considered him a check upon the 
Major's enterprise. Great as her faith was in her husband’s ability and 
keenness, she was often visited with dark misgivings about such heavy 
outlay. Of economy (as she often said) she certainly ought to know 
something, having had to practise it as strictly as anybody in the 
kingdom, from an age she could hardly remember. But as for what was 
now brought forward as a great. discovery—economy in politics—Mrs, 
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Hockin had tried to follow great opinions, but could only find, so far, 
downright extravagance. Supply (as she had observed fifty times, with 
her own butcher and fishmonger), instead of creating demand, pro- 
duced a lot of people lounging round the corner, till the price came 
down to nothing. And if it were so with their institutions—as her 
dear husband called his new public-house—who was to find all the 
interest due to the building and land societies? Truly she felt that Sir 
Rufus Hockin, instead of doing any good to them, had behaved very 
oddly in leaving them land, and not even a shilling to work it with. 

It relieved her much to tell me this, once for all and in strict confi- 
dence ; because her fine old-fashioned (and we now may say quite 
obsolete) idea of duty towards her husband forbade her ever to say to 
him, or about him, when it could be helped, anything he might not like, 
anything which to an evil mind might convey a desire on her part to 
meddle with—with 

“ Political economy,” I said ; and she laughed, and said, yes, that was 
just it. The Major of course knew best, and she ought with all her heart 
to trust him not to burden their old days with debt, after all the children 
they had brought up and fairly educated, upon the professional income of 
a distinguished British officer, who is not intended by his superiors to 
provide successors. 

“ Perhaps it is like the boiled eggs they send me,” the old lady said, 
with her soft sweet smile, “for my poor hens to sit upon. Their race is 
too good to be made common. So now they get tinkers’ and tailors’ 
boys, after much competition, and the crammed sons of cooks. And in 
peace-time they do just as well.” 

Of such things I knew nothing; but she seemed to speak with 
bitterness, the last thing to be found in all her nature, yet discoverable 
—as all bad things (except its own) are—by the British Goverrment. I 
do not speak from my own case, in which they discovered nothing. 

By the time these things had been discussed, my host (who was 
always particular about his dress) came down to dinner, and not until 
that was over could I speak of the subject which had brought me there. 
No sooner had I begun my tale, than they both perceived that it must 
neither be flurried nor interrupted, least of all should it be overheard. 

“Come into my lock-up,” cried the Major ; “or, better still, let us go 
out of doors. We can sit in my snuggery on the cliff, with only gulls 
and jackdaws to listen, and mount my telescope, and hoist my flag, and 
the men know better than to skulk their work. I can see every son of 
a gun of them as clearly as if I had them on parade. You wish Mrs. 
Hockin to come, I suppose. Very well, let us be off at once. I shall 
count my fellows coming back from dinner.” 

With a short quick step the Major led the way to a beautifully 
situated outpost, at a corner of the cliff, where land and sea for many a 
fair league rolled below. A niche of the chalk had been cleverly 
enlarged and scooped into a shell-shaped bower, not indeed gloriously 
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overhung, as in the Far West might have been, but broken of its white 
defiant glare by climbing and wandering verdure. Seats and slabs of 
oak were fixed to check excess of chalkiness, and a parapet of a pattern 
which the Major called Egyptian saved fear of falling down the cliff, and 
served to spread a paper on, or to rest a telescope. 

“From this point,” said the Major, crossing wiry yet substantial legs, 
“the whole of my little domain may be comprised as in a bird’s-eye 
view. It is nothing of course, much less than nothing, compared with 
the Earl of Crowcombe’s, or the estate of Viscount Gamberley ; still, such 
asit is, it carries my ideas, and it has an extent of marine frontage such 
as they might envy. We are asked 5/. per foot for a thread of land 
fronting on a highway, open to every kind of annoyance, overlooked, 
without anything to look at. How much then per fathom (or measure, 
if you please, by cable-lengths) is land worth fronting the noble, silent, un- 
contaminating, healthful sea? Whence can come no costermongers’ cries, 
no agitating skirl of bagpipes, or the maddening hurdy-gurdy, no 
German band expecting half-a-crown for the creation of insanity ; only 
sweet murmur of the wavelets, and the melodions whist'e of a boatman 
catching your breakfast lobster. Where, again, if you love the pic- 
turesque——” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Hockin gently, “you always were eloquent 
from the first day I saw you; and if you reconstitute our borough, as 


you hope, and enter Parliament for Bruntsea, what a sensation you will 
create ! But I wished to draw your attention to the fact that Erema is 
waiting to tell her tale.” 

“To be sure. I will not stop her. Eloquence is waste of time, and 
I never yet had half a second to spare. Fear no eloquence from me; 
facts and logic are my strong points ; and now, Erema, show what yours 


At first this made me a little timid, for I had never thought that 
any strong points would be needed for telling a simple tale. To my 
mind the difficulty was—not to tell the story, but to know what to make 
of it when told ; and soon I forgot all about myself in telling what I had 
seen, heard, and found. 

The Major could not keep himself from stamping great holes through 
his—something I forget the name of, but people sow it to make turf of 
chalk—and dear “ Aunt Mary’s” soft pink cheeks, which her last grand- 
child might envy, deepened to a tone of rose ; while her eyes, so full of 
heavenly faith when she got upon lofty subjects, took a most human 
flash and sparkle of hatred not theological. 

“Seven!” she cried; “oh Nicholas, Nicholas, you never told me 
there were seven!” 

“There were not seven graves without the mother,” the Major 
answered sternly. “ And what odds whether seven or seventy? The 
criminality is the point, not the accumulation of results. Still, I never 
heard of so big a blackguard. And what did he do next, my dear?” 
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The way in which they took my story was a great surprise to me; 
because, although they were so good, they had never paid any attention 
to it, until it became exciting. They listened with mere politeness until 
the scent of a very wicked man began to taint my narrative ; but from 
that moment they drew nearer, and tightened their lips, and held their 
breath, and let no word escape them. It made me almost think that 
people, even of pure excellence, weaned as they are from wicked things 
by teaching and long practice, must still retain a hankering for them 
done at other people’s cost. 

“ And now,” cried the Major, “ let us see it ;” even before I had time 
to pull it out, though ready to be quick from a knowledge of his ways. 
“ Show it, and you shall have my opinion. And Mary’s is certain to 
agree with mine. My dear, that makes yours so priceless.” 

“ Then, Nicholas, if I retain my own, yours is of no value. Never 
mind that. Now don’t catch words, or neither opinion will be worth a 
thought. My dear, let us see it, and then judge.” 

*‘ My own idea, but not so well expressed,” Major Hockin answered, 
as he danced about; while I with stupid haste was tugging at my 
package of the hateful locket. For 1 had not allowed that deceitful 
thing any quartersin my pocket, where dear little relics of my father lay, 
but had fastened it under my dress in a manner intended in no way 
for gentlemen to think about. Such little things annoy one’s comfort, 
and destroy one’s power of being quite high-minded. However, I got it 
out at last, and a flash of the sun made the difference. 

“ Brilliants, Mary !” the Major cried ; “‘ brilliants of first water ; such 
as we saw, you know where; and any officer in the British army, except 
myself, I do believe, would have had them at once in his camlet pouch— 
my dear, you know all about it. Bless my heart, how slow you are! Is 
it possible you have forgotten it? There came out a fellow, and I cut 
him down, as my duty was, without ceremony. You know how I used 
to do it, out of regulation, with a slash like this 

“ Oh Nicholas, you will be over the cliff! You have shown me how 
you used to do it, a thousand times—but you had no cricks in your back 
then—and remember how brittle the chalk is.” 

“The chalk may be brittle, but I am tough. I insist upon doing 
everything as well as I did it forty years ago. Mary, you ought not to 
speak to me like that. Eighteen, nineteen, twenty brilliants, worth 20/. 
a-piece upon an average, I do believe. Four hundred pounds. That 
would finish our hotel.” 

“ Nicholas !” 

“ My dear, I was only in fun. Erema understands me. But who is 
this beautiful lady ?” 

“The very point,” I exclaimed, while he held it so that the pensive 
beauty of the face gleamed in soft relief among bright blue enamel and 
sparkling gems. “The very thing that I must know—that I would 

give my life to know—that I have fifty thousand fancies——” 
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“ Now don’t be excited,.Erema,-if you please. What will you give 
me to. tell you who it is?” 

“ All those diamonds, which I hate the sight of, and three-quarters 
of my half-nugget ; and if that is not enough——” 

“Ttis a. thousand times too much ; I will tell you for just one smile, 
and I know it will be a smile of unbelief.” ' 

“No, no, I will believe it, whoever, you say,” with excitement 
superior to grammar, I cried; “only tell me at once—don’t be so 
long.” 

“ But then you won't believe me when I do tell you,” the Major 
replied in the most-provoking way. “TI shall tell you the last person 
you would ever think of, and then you will only laugh at me.” 

“T won't laugh ; how can I laugh in such a matter? I will believe 
you if you say: it is—Aunt Mary.” 

“ My dear, you had better say at once that it is I, and have no more 
mystery about it.” Mrs. Hockin was almost as impatient as myself 

“ Mrs. Hockin, you must indeed entertain an exalted idea of your 
own charms. I knew that you were vain, but certainly did not—well 
then, if you will allow me no peace—this is the lady that lives down in 
the ruin, and stands like a pillar, by my_pillar-box.” 

“T never thought you would joke like that,” I cried, with vexation 
and anger. “Oh, is it a subject to be joked about?” 

“T never was graver in my life; and you promised implicitly to 
believe me. At any rate, believe that I speak in earnest.” 

“That I must believe, when you tell meso. But what makes you 
think such a wonderful thing? I should have thought nothing more 
impossible. I had made up my mind that it was Flittamore, who lived 
down here ; but this cannot be she. Flittamore was unheard of at the 
time of my grandfather’s death. Moreover, her character was not like 
this ; she was giddy, and light, and heartless. This lady had a heart— 
good or bad—a deep one. Most certainly it is not Flittamore.” 

“Flittamore! I do not remember that name. You should either 
tell us all or tell us nothing.” The Major’s tone was reproachful, and 
his eyes from their angular roofs looked fierce. 

“T have not told you,” I said, “because it can have nothing to do 
with it. The subject is a painful one, and belongs to my family only.” 

“Enough. I am not inquisitive—on the other hand, too forgetful. 
’ I have an appointment at 3.25. It takes me seven minutes and a 
quarter to get there. I must be two minutes and three-quarters late. 
Mrs. Hockin, mount the big telescope, and point it at the ramparts; 
keep the flag up also. Those fellows will be certain that I am up here, 
while I enfilade them from the western end with this fine binocular. 
Surprises maintain discipline. Good bye, my dear, and Miss Castlewood 
good bye. Tea at 6.30, and not too much water.” 














CHAPTER XLVI, 


Vain ZEAL. 


Leavine his telescope levelled at the men, the Major marched off with 
his opera-glass, in a consciously provoking style, and Mrs. Hockin most 
heartily joined me in condemning such behaviour. In a minute or two, 
however, she would not have one word said against him, and the tide of 
her mind (as befits a married woman) was beyond all science. So that 
the drift of all words came back to her husband’s extraordinary merits. 
And certainly these, if at all like her description, deserved to be dwelt 
upon at very precious periods. 

However, I had heard enough of them before, for the Major himself 
was not mute upon this point, though comparatively modest, and often- 
times deprecating praise, ere ever he received it. And so I brought 
Mrs. Hockin back at last, to talk about the lady who was living in the 
ruin. 

“Tt is not quite a ruin,” she said; “my dear husband is fond of 
picturesque expressions. However it is not in very good repair; and 
being unable to get possession of it, through some legal quibble, possibly 
he may look at it from a rather unfavourable point of view. And for 
the same reason—though he is so purely just—he may have formed a 
bad opinion of the strange individual who lives there. What right has 
she to be living without his leave upon his own manor? But there she 
is, and she does not care for us, or anybody. She fetches all she wants, 
she speaks to none, and if anybody calls for rates or taxes, or any other 
public intrusion, they may knock, and knock, but never get in, and at 
last they go away again.” 

“ But surely that cannot go on for ever. Bruntsea is such an en- 
lightened place.” 

“ Our part of it is; but the rest quite benighted. As the man says— 
I forget his name, but the man that misunderstands us so—his contention 
is that ‘Desolate Hole,’ as the Major calls it, although in the middle of 
our land, is entirely distinct'from it. My husband never will put up with 
that; his love of justice is far too strong ; and he means to have a law- 
suit. But still he has reasons for not beginning yet; and he puts up 
with a great deal, I am sure. It is too bad for them to tease him so.” 

“‘Tt does seem a very sad thing,” I replied; “and the poor soul 
living there all alone! Even in the summer it is bad enough ; but what- 
ever will she do when the winter comes? Why the sea, in bad weather, 
must be almost in upon her! And the roar of the pebbles all night! 
Major Hockin will never allow her to stay there.” 

“‘ What can he do, when he cannot get in, and they even deny his 
title? I.assure you, Erema, I have sent down cream, and even a dozen 
of my precious eggs, with the lady of the7manor’s compliments ; but 

















instead of being grateful, they were never taken in ; and my Polly, ‘ Miss 
Polly Hopxins’ you know, very wisely took it all to her grandmother.” 

“To her grandmother, instead of mine, as the Major facetiously calls 
her. And now he says this is her portrait; and instead of giving his 
reasons, runsaway! Really you must excuse me, Aunt Mary, for thinking 
that your good husband has a little too much upon his mind sometimes.” 

The old lady laughed, as I loved to see herdo. ‘ Well, my dear, after 
that, I think you had better have it out with him. He comes home to tea 
at 6.30, which used to be half-past six in my days. He is very tired 
then, though he never will allow it, and it would not be fair to attack 
him. I give him a mutton-chop, or two poached eggs, or some other 
trifle of nourishment. And then I make him doze for an hour anda 
half, to soothe his agitated intellect. And when he wakes, he has just 
one glass of hot water and sugar, with a little Lochnagar. And then he 
is equal to anything—backgammon, bezique, or even conversation.” 

Impatient as I was, I saw nothing better; and by this time I was 
becoming used to what all of us must put up with—the long postpone- 
ment of our heavy cares to the light convenience of others. Major 
Hockin might just as well have stopped, when he saw how anxious I was. 
Uncle Sam would have stopped the mill itself, with a dozen customers 
waiting ; but no doubt he had spoiled me; and even that should not 
make me bitter. Aunt Mary and I understood one another. _We gazed 
away over the breadth of the sea, and the gleam of its texture, and we 
held our peace. 

Few things are more surprising than the calm way in which ripe age 
looks on at things which ought to amaze it. And yet any little one of 
its own concerns grows more important perhaps than ever, as the shadow 
of the future dwindles. Major Hockin had found on the beach a 
pebble, with a streak of agate in it; he took it as the harbinger of count- 
less agates, and resolved to set up a lapidary, with a tent, or even a shop 
perhaps, not to pay, but to be advertised, and catch distinguished 
visitors. 

“ Erema, you are a mighty finder; you found the biggest nugget yet 
discovered. You know about stones from the Rocky Mountains, or at 
least the Sierra Nevada. You did not discover this beautiful agate, but 
you saw and greatly admired it. We might say that a ‘young lady 
eminent for great skill in lithology, famed as the discoverer, &c.’—hold it 
between your eyes and this candle, but wet it in the slop-basin first ; now 
you see the magnificent veins of blue.” 

“T see nothing of the kind,” I said, for really it was too bad of him ; 
“it seems to me a dirty bit of the commonest flint you could pick up.” 

This vexed him more than I wished to have done, and I could not 
help being sorry ; for he went into a little fit of sulks, and Aunt Mary 
almost frowned at me. But he could not stay long in that condition, 
and after his doze and his glass, he came forth, as lively and meddlesome 
as ever. And the first thing he did was to ask me for the locket. 
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“Open it?” he cried; “why of course I can; there is never any 
difficulty about that. The finest workmanship in the world is that of 
the Indian jewellers. I have been among them often, I know all their 
devices and mechanism, of which the European are bad copies. I have 
only to look round this thing twice, and then pronounce my Sesame.” 

“My dear, then look round it as fast as you can,” said his wife, with 
a traitorous smile at me; “and we won't breathe a Sess, till it flies 
asunder.” 

“Mary, Miss Castlewood makes you pert, although herself so well 
conducted. However I do not hesitate to say that I will open this case 
in two minutes.” 

“Of course you will, dear,” Mrs. Hockin replied, with provoking 
acquiescence. ‘ The Major never fails, Erema, in anything he is so sure 
about ; and this is a mere child’s toy to him. Well, dear, have you done 
it? But I need not ask. Oh let us see what is inside of it!” 

“T have not done it yet, Mrs. Hockin; and if you talk with such 
rapidity, of course you throw me out. How can I command my thoughts, 
or even recall my experience ?” 

“Hush! Now hush, Erema! And I myself will hush most 
reverently.” 

“You have no reverence in you, and no patience. Do you expect 
me to do such a job in one second? Do you take me for a common 
jeweller? I beg youto remember——” 

“Well, my dear, I remember only what you told us. You were to 
turn it round twice, you know, and then cry Sesame. Erema, was it 
not so?” 

“T never said anything of the sort. What I said was simply this— 
however, to reason with ladies is rude; I shall just be off to my study.” 

“Where you keep your tools, my darling,” Mrs. Hockin said softly 
after him ; “at Jeast, I mean, when you know where they are.” 

I was astonished at Aunt Mary’s power of being so highly provoking, 
and still more at her having the heart to employ it. But she knew best 
what her husband was ; and to worship for ever is not wise. 

“Go and knock at his door in about five minutes,” Mrs. Hockin 
said to me, with some mischief in her eyes. “If he continues to fail, he 
may possibly take a shorter way with it. And with his tools so close at 
hand——” 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “his geological hammer—that dreadful crusher 
—may I go at once? I detest that thing, but I cannot have it 
smashed.” 

“ He will not break it up, my dear, without your leave. He never 
would think of such a thing of course. However, you may as well go 
after him.” 

It was wrong of Mrs. Hockin to make me do this ; and I felt quite 
ashamed of myself when I saw the kind old Major sitting by his lamp, 
and wrinkling his forehead into locks and keys of puzzle, but using vio- 
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lence to his own mind alone. And I was the more ashamed when, 
instead of resenting my intrusion, he came to meet me, and led me to his 
chair, and placed the jewelled trinket in my hand, and said—“My 
dear, I give it up. I was wrong in taking it away from you. You must 
consult some one wiser.” 

“ That odious thing!” I answered, being touched by this unusual 
humility of his; “ you shall not give it up; and I know no wiser person. 
A lapidary’s tricks are below your knowledge. But if you are not tired 
of me and offended, may I leave it to you to get it opened ?” 

“T would like nothing better,’ he replied, recovering his natural 
briskness and importance; “ but you ought to be there, my dear; you 
must be there. Are you sure that you ought not rather to take it to 
your good cousin, Lord Castlewood? Now, think before you answer.” 

“T need not think twice of that, Major Hockin. Good and learned 
as my father’s cousin is, he has distinctly refused to help me, for some 
mysterious reason of his own, in searching into this question. Indeed, 
my great hope is to do it without him—for all that I know, he might 
even wish to thwart me.” 

“ Enough, my dear ; it shall be just as you wish. I brought you to 
England, and I will stand by you. My cousin, Colonel Gundry, has 
committed you tome. I have no patience with malefactors. I never 
took this matter up, for very many reasons; and among them not the 
least was, that Sampson, your beloved ‘Uncle Sam,’ thought it better 
not todo so. But if you desire it, and now that I feel certain that an 
infamous wrong has been done to you—which I heartily beg your pardon 
for my doubt of—by the Lord of all justice, everything else may go to 
the devil, till I see it out. Do you desire it, Erema ?” 

“T certainly do not wish that any of your great works should be 
neglected. But if, without that, you can give me your strong help, my 
only difficulty will be to thank you.” 

“I like plain speaking, and you always speak plainly; sometimes 
too plainly,” he said, recollecting little times when he had the worst of 
it ; “how far do you trust me now?” 

“ Major Hockin, I trust you altogether. You may make mistakes, 
as all men do——” 

“Yes, yes, yes. About my own affairs; but I never do that for 
other people. I pay a bill for twopence, if it is my own. If I am 
trustee of it, I pay three-halfpence.” 

His meaning was a little beyond me now ; but it seemed better not 
to tell him so; for he loved to explain his own figures of speech, even 
when he had no time to spare for it. And he clearly expected me to ask 
him to begin ; or at least it seemed so from his eyebrows. But that only 
came home to me afterwards. 

“ Please not to speak of my affairs like that,” I said, as if I were 
quite stupid ; “I mean to pay fourpence for every twopence—both to 
friends and enemies.” 
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“You are a queer girl; I have always said so. You turn things to 
your.own ideas so. However, we must put up with that, though none 
of my daughters have ever done it; for which I am truly thankful. But 
now there is very little time to lose. The meaning of this thing must 
be cleared up at once. And there is another thing to be done as well, 
quite as important in my opinion. I will go to London with you to- 
morrow, ifyou like. My clever little Cornishman will see to things here, 
the man that sets up all the angles.” 

“ But why should I hurry you to London so?” I asked. “Surely 
any good country jeweller could manage it? Or let us break it open.” 

“On no account,” he answered ; “ we might spoil it all; besides, the 
great risk to the diamonds, which are very brittle things. To London we 
must take it, for this reason—the closure of this case is no jeweller’s work, 
of that I have quite convinced myself. It is the work of a first-rate 
lapidary ; and the same sort of man must undo it.” 

To this I agreed quite readily, because of such things I knew nothing; 
whereas my host spoke just as if he had been brought up to both those 
walks of art. And then I put a question which had long been burning 
on my tongue. : 

“What made you imagine, Major Hockin, that this very beautiful 
face could have ever been that of the old lady living in the ruin?” 

“In Desolate Hole? I will tell you at once ; and then call it, if you 
like, an imagination. Of all the features of the human face there is none 
more distinctive than the eyebrow. ‘ Distinctive’ is not exactly what 
I mean—I mean more permanently marked and clear. The eyes change, 
the nose changes, so does the mouth, and even the shape of the forehead 
sometimes; but the eyebrows change very little, except in colour. This 
I have noticed, because my own may perhaps be a little peculiar; and 
they have always been so. At school I received a nick-name about it, 
for boys are much sharper than men about such things; and that name 
after fifty years fits as well as ever. You may smile, if you like; I shall 
not tell you what it was, but leave you to re-invent it, if you can. Now 
look at this first-rate miniature. Do you see an unusual but not un- 
comely formation of the eyebrows?” 

“Certainly I do; though I did not observe it, until you drew my 
attention. I had only regarded the face, as a whole.” 

“The face, as a whole, is undoubtedly fine. But the eyebrows have 
a peculiar arch, and the least little turn at the lower end, as if they 
designed to rise again. The lady of Desolate Hole has the same.” 

“But how can you tell? How very strange! I thought she let 
nobody see her face.” 

“You are perfectly right about that, Erema; so far at least as she 
has vouchsafed to exhibit her countenance to me. Other people may be 
more fortunate. But when Imet her for the second time, being curious 
already about her, I ventured to offer my services, with my inborn 
chivalry, at a place where the tide was running up, and threatened to 





surround her, My politeness was not appreciated, as too often is the 
case ; for she made me a very stiff bow, and turned away. Her face had 
been covered by the muffler of her cloak, as if the sea breeze were too 
much for her; and she did not even raise her eyes. But before she 
turned away, I obtained a good glance at her eyebrows—and they were 
formed like these.” 

“ But her age, Major Hockin! Her age—what is it?” 

“Upon that proverbially delicate point I can tell you but little, 
Erema. Perhaps, however, I may safely say that she cannot be much 
under twenty.” 

“Tt is not right to provoke me so. You call her ‘the old woman,’ 
and compare her to your letter-box. You must have some idea—is she 
seventy?” 

“Certainly not, I should say; though she cannot expect me to 
defend her, when she will not show her face to me; and what is far 
worse, at my time of life, she won’t even pay me a halfpenny of rent. 
Now let us go back to Aunt Mary, my dear; she always insists upon 
packing over night.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
CADMEIAN VICTORY. 


Berore two o'clock of the following day, Major Hockin and myself were 
in London, and ready to stay there for two or three days, if it should 
prove needful. Before leaving Bruntsea, I had written briefly to Lord 
Castlewood, telling him that important matters had taken me away from 
Shoxford, and as soon as I could explain them, I would come and tell him 
all about it. This was done only through fear of his being annoyed at 
my independence. 

From London Bridge the Major took a cab direct to Clerkenwell ; 
and again I observed that of all his joys one of the keenest was to match 
his wits against a cabman’s. “ A regular muff, this time,” he said, as he 
jerked up and down with his usual delight in displaying great knowledge 
of London; “no sport to be had out of him. Why he stared at me 
when I said ‘Rosamond Street,’ and made me stick on ‘ Clerkenwell.’ 
Now here he is taking us down Snow Hill, when he should have been 
crossing Smithfield! Smithfield, cabby, Smithfield !” 

“Certain, Sir, Smiffle, if you gives the order ;” and he turned the 
poor horse again, and took us up the hill, and among a great number of 
barriers. ‘No thoroughfare, No thoroughfare,” on all hands stretched 
across us; but the cabman threaded his way between, till he came to the 
brink of a precipice. The horse seemed quite ready, like a Roman, to 
leap down it, seeing nothing less desirable than his present mode of life, 
till a man with a pickaxe stopped him. 
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“What are you at?” cried the Major, with fury equalled by nothing 
except his fright—“ Erema, untie my big rattan. Quick—quick: i 

“Captain,” said the cabman coolly, “I must have another shilling 
for this job. A hextra mile and a quarter, to your orders. You knows 
Lunnon so much better. Smiffle stopped—new railway—new meat- 
market—never heered of that now, did you?” 

“You scoundrel, drive straight to the nearest police office.” 

“ Must jump this little ditch, then, Captain. Five pun’ fine for you, 
when we getsthere. Hold on inside, old gentleman. Kuck, kuck, Bob, 
you was a hunter once. It aint more than fifty feet deep, my boy.” 

“Turn round, turn round, I tell you, turn round. If your neck is 
forfeit, you rogue, mine is not. I never was so taken in, in my life!” 
Major Hockin continued to rave, as amid many jeers we retreated 
humbly, and the driver looked in at us with a gentle grin ;—“and I 
thonght he was so soft, you know. Erema, may I swear at him?” 

“On no account,” I said. ‘“ Why, after all, it is only a shilling, and 
the loss of time. And then you can always reflect that you have dis- 
charged, as you say, a public duty, by protesting against a vile system.” 

“Protesting is very well, when it pays,’ the Major answered 
gloomily ; ‘but to pay for protesting is another pair of shoes.” 

This made him cross, and he grew quite fierce when the cabman 
smote him for eightpence more. “ Four parcels on the roof, Captain,” 
he said, looking as only a cabman can look at his money, and spinning 
his extra shilling. ‘“'Twopence each under new hact, you know. 
Scarcely thought a hofficer would ’a tried evasion.” 

“You consummate scoundrel—and you dress yourself like a country- 
man! I'll have your badge endorsed, I’ll have your license marked. 
Erema, pay the thief; it is more than I can do.” 

“Captain, your address, if you please. I shall summon you for scur- 
rilous language, as the hact directs. Ah, you do right to be driven to a 
pawn-shop !” 

Triumphantly he drove off, while the Major cried, “ Never tie up my 
rattan again. Oh, it was Mrs. Hockin, was it? What a fool I was not 
to stop on my own manor!” 

“T pray you to disdain such low impudence,” I said, for I could not 
bear to see him shake like that, and grieved to have brought him into it. 
“You have beaten fifty of them—a hundred of them—I have heard you 
say.” 

“Certainly I have, my dear ; but I had no Bruntsea then, and could 
not afford to pay the rogues. That makes me feel it so bitterly, so loftily, 
and so righteously. To be treated like this, when I think of all my 
labours for the benefit of the rascally human race. My Institute, my 
Lyceum, my Mutual Improvement Association, and Christian Young 
Men’s something——there is no institution, after all, to be compared to 
the treadmill.” 

Recovering himself with this fine conclusion, he led me down a little 





sloping alley, scarcely wide enough for a wheelbarrow, to an old black 
door, where we set. down our parcels; for he had taken his, while I 
carried mine; and not knowing what might happen yet, like a true peace- 
maker I stuck to the sheaf of umbrellas and the rattan-cane. And 
thankful I was, and so might be the cabman, to have that weapon nicely 
sheathed with silk. ; 

Major Hockin’s breath was short, through too much talking without 
action; and he waited for a minute at this door, to come back to his 
equanimity. And I thought that our female breath falls short for the very 
opposite reason—when we do too much, and talk too little ; which happily 
seldom happens. 

He was not long in coming back to his usual sprightliness and deci- 
sion. And it was no small relief to me, who was looking at him miser- 
ably, and longing that his wife was there, through that very sad one-and- 
eightpence, when he pulled out a key, which he always carried, as signor 
and lord of Bruntsea, the key of the town-hall which had survived lock, 
door, and walls by centuries, and therewith struck a door which must 
have reminded that key of its fine old youth. 

Before he had knocked so very many times, the door was opened by 
a young man wearing an apron anda brown paper cap, who knew Major 
Hockin at once, and showed us upstairs to a long low workshop. Here 
were many wheels, and plates, and cylinders revolving, by energy of a 
strap which came through the floor, and went through the ceiling. And 
the young man told us to be careful how we walked, for fear of getting 
entangled. Several men, wearing paper caps and aprons of leather or 
baize, were sitting doing dexterous work, no doubt, and doing it very 
easily, and the master of them all was hissing over some fine touch of 
jewel, as a groom does atahorse. Then seeing us, he dropped his holders, 
and threw a leather upon his large lens, and came and took us to a little 
side-room. 

“ Are you not afraid to leave them?” asked the Major, “they may 
secrete some gems, Mr. Handkin.” 

“Never,” said the lapidary, with some pride. “TI could trust these 
men with the Koh-i-noor; which we could have done better, I -believe, 
than it was done by the Hollanders. But we don’t get the chance to do 
much in diamonds, through the old superstition about Amsterdam, and 
soon. No, no; the only thing I can’t trust my men about, is to work 
as hard when I am away as when I am there. And now, sir, what can 
I do for you? Any more Bruntsea pebbles? The last were not worth 
the cutting.” 

“So you said; but I did not think so. We have some agates as 
good as any from Aberystwith or Perthshire. But what I want now is 
to open this case. It must be done quite privately, for a most particular 
reason. It does open, doesn’t it? I am sure it does.” 

“Certainly it opens,” Mr. Handkin answered ; while I trembled with 
anxiety, as he lightly felt it round the edges with fingers engrained with 





corundum. “I could open it in one instant, but the enamel might fly. 
Will you risk it?” 

The Major looked at me, and I said, “Ob no, please not to risk 
anything, if any slower process will do it without risk. We want it 
done without injury.” 

“Then it will cost a good bit,” he replied; “TI can open it for five 
shillings, if you run the risk. If that rests with me, I must charge five 
pounds.” 

“ Say three,” cried the Major. “Well, then, say four guineas; I 
have a lot of work in store for you.” 

“IT never overcharge, and I never depart from my figures,” the 
lapidary answered. “ There is only one other man in London who knows 
the secret of this enamel, and he is my brother. They never make such 
enamel now. The art is lost, like that of the French paste of a hundred 
years ago, which almost puzzles even me until I go behind it, I will 
give you my brother’s address, if you like ; but instead of five pounds, he 
will charge you ten guineas—if it must be done in private. Without 
that condition, I can do itfor two pounds. You wish to know why that 
should make such a difference. Well, for this simple reason, to make 
sure of the job, it must be done by daylight. It can be done only in my 
chief work-room. If no one is to see what I am about (and my men 
have sharp eyes, I can tell you), all my hands must be sacked for the 
afternoon, but not without their wages. That alone would go far 
towards the difference ; and then there is the dropping of the jobs in 
hand, and waste of power, and soon. I have asked you too little, Major 
Hockin, I assure you ; but having said, I will stick to it. Although I 
would much rather you would let me off.” 

“T have known you for many years,” the Major answered, “ever 
since you were a boy, with a flat box, working at our Cornish opals. You 
would have done a lot of work for five pounds then. But I never knew 
you overcharge for anything. We agree to your terms, and are obliged 
to you. But you guarantee no damage?” 

“T will open this locket, take out its contents, whatever they may be, 
and reclose it, so that the maker, if still alive—which is not very pro- 
bable—should not know that it had been meddled with.” 

“ Very well, that is exactly what we want; for I have an idea about 
it which I may try to go on with afterwards. And for that it is essen- 
tial to have no symptom that it ever has been opened. What are these 
brilliants worth, Mr. Handkin?” 

“ Well, sir, in the trade about a hundred and fifty ; though I daresay 
they cost three hundred. And the portrait is worth another hundred, if 
I find on the back the marks I expect.” 

“You'do not mean to say that you know the artist!” I could not 
help exclaiming, though determined not to speak. “Oh then, we shall 
find out everything !” 

“Erema, you are a—well, you are asilly !” Major Hockin exclaimed } 
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and then coloured with remembering that rather he should have let my 
lapse pass. But the lapidary seemed to pay no attention, only to be calling 
down to some one far below. “Now mind what you say,” the Major 
whispered to me, just as if he were the essence of discretion. 

“The work-room is clear now,” Mr. Handkin said; “the fellows 
were delighted to get their afternoon. Now you see that I have to take 
off this hoop, and there lies the difficulty. I could have taken out 
the gold back, as I said, with very little trouble, by simply cutting it. 
But the locket would never have been quite the same, though we put a 
new back; and more than that the pressure of the tool might flaw the 
enamel or even crack the portrait, for the make of this thing is peculiar. 
Now first I submit the rim or verge, without touching the brilliants, 
mind you, to the action of a little preparation of my own, a gentle but 
penetrative solvent. You are welcome to watch me, you will be none the 
wiser ; you are not in the trade, though the young lady looks as if she 
would make a good polisher. Very well—if this were an ordinary 
closure, with two flat surfaces meeting, the solvent would be absorbed 
into the adhesion, expansion would take place, and there we have it. 
But this is what we call a cyme-joint, a cohesion of two curved surfaces, 
formed in a reflex curve which admits the solvent most reluctantly, or 
indeed not at all, without too long application. For that, then, another 
kind of process is needful, and we find it in frictional heat applied most 
gradually and judiciously. For that I must have a buff-leather wheel, 
whose revolutions are timed to a nicety, and that wheel I only have in 
this room. Now yousee why I sent the men away.” 

Though I watched his work with great interest, it is out of my power 
to describe it now, and, moreover, it is not needful. Major Hockin, 
according to his nature, grew quite restless and impatient, and even went 
out for a walk with his cane unpacked and unsheathed against cabmen. 
But I was content to wait and watch, having always heard and thought 
that good work will not do itself, but must have time and skill to second 
it. And Mr. Handkin, moving arms, palms, and fingers beautifully, put 
the same thought into words. 

“Good work takes a deal of time to do, but the man that does it all 
the time knows well that it will take long to undo. Here it comes undone 
at last !” 

As he spoke, the excitable Major returned. 

“Done it,eh? Well, you are a clever fellow. Now, don’t look inside 
it; that is no part of your business, nor mine either, unless this young 
lady desires it. Hand it to her first, my friend.” 

“ Wait half a minute,” said the lapidary ; “ it isso far opened that the 
hoop spins round, but it must not be taken off until it cools. The lady 
may lift it then with care. I have done this job as a piece of fine art 
I have no wish to see any more of it.” 

“ Handkin, don’t you be so touchy to a brother Cornishman. I 
thought that I was Cornish enough, But you go cliffs beyond me,” 
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* Well, Major Hockin,” the lapidary answered, “I beg your pardon 
if I said harm. Buta man doing careful and skilled work—and skilled 
work it is, at every turn of the hand, as Miss can bear witness, while you 
walked off—he don’t care who it is, Major Hockin, he would fight his 
own brother to maintain it.” 

“Very well, very well. Let us come away. I always enter into 
everybody’s feelings. I see yours as clearly, Handkin, as if you had laid 
them open on that blessed wheel. My insight has always been remark- 
able. Everyone, without exception, says that of me. Now come away, 
come away—will you never see?” 

Intent as I was upon what lay in my left palm relaxing itself, I could 
not help being sorry for the way in which the man of art, after all his 
care, was ground down by his brother Cornishman. However, he had 
lived long enough in the world to feel no surprise at ingratitude. 

Now I went to one of the windows, as the light (which had been 
very good) began. to pale from its long and laboured sufferance of London, 
and then, with soft and steady touch, I lifted off the loosened hoop. A 
smell of mustiness—for smells go through what nothing else can—was 
the first thing to perceive, and then, having moved the disc of gold, I 
found a piece of vellum. This was doubled, and I opened it, and read, in 
small clear writing— 


“ May 7, 1809 a.p., George, Lord Castlewood, married Winifred, only 


child of Thomas Hoyle, as this his signature witnesseth— 
Castlewood. 
(Witness) Thomas Hoyle.” 


There was nothing more inside this locket, except two little wisps of 
hair tied with gold thread, and the miniature upon ivory, bearing on the 
back some anagram, probably that of the artist. 

Already had I passed through a great many troubles, changes, 
chances, and adventures which always seem strange (when I come to look 
back), but never surprised me at the moment. Indeed, I might almost 
make bold to pronounce that not many persons of my age and sex have 
been visited, wholly against their own will, by such a series of incidents, 
not to say marvellous, but, at any rate, fairly to be called unusual. And 
throughout them perhaps it will be acknowledged by all who have cared 
to consider them, that up to the present time I did not fail more than 
themselves might have done in patience. And in no description of what 
came to pass have I coloured things at all in my own favour—at least, so 
far as intention goes—neither laid myself out to get sympathy, though it 
often would have done me a world of good. 

But now I am free to confess that my patience broke down very 
sadly. Why, if what was written on that vellum were true, and Major 
Hockin correct as well, it came to no less than this, that my own dear 
father was a base-born son, and I had no right to the name I was so 
proud of! If, moreover, as I now began to dream, that terrible and 
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mysterious man did not resemble my father so closely without sotie 
good reason, it seemed too likely that he might be his elder brother, and 
the proper heir. 

This was bad enough to think of, but an idea a thousandfold worse 
assailed me in the small hours of the night, as I lay on Mrs. Strouss’s 
-best bed, which she kept for consuls, or foreign barons, or others whom 
she loved to call “ international notorieties.” Having none of these now, 
she assigned me that bed after hearing all I had to say, and not making 
all that she might have done of it, because of the praise that would fall 
to Mrs. Busk. 

However, she acknowledged that she knew nothing of the history of . 
“the poor old lord.” He might have carried on, for all she could tell, 
with many wives before his true one, a thing she heard too much of ; 
but as for the Captain not being his true son, and the proper heir to the 
peerage, let any one see him walk twice, and then have a shadow of a 
doubt about it! This logic pleased, but convinced me not ; and I had to 
go to bed in a very unhappy, restless, and comfortless state of mind. 

I hope that, rather than myself, that bed, full of international confu- 
sion, is to blame for the wicked ideas which assailed me while I could not 
even try to sleep. One of them—and a loyal daughter could scarcely have 
@ worse one—was that my own dear father, knowing Lord Castlewood’s 
bad behaviour, and his own sad plight in consequence, and through that 


knowledge caring little to avenge his death, for wife and children’s sake 
preferred to foil inquiry rather than confront the truth and challenge it. 
He might not have meant to go so far, at first beginning with it; but 
starting once might be driven on by grievous loss, and bitter sense of 
recreant friends, and the bleak despair of a homeless world before him. 
And serving as the scapegoat thus, he might have received from the real 
culprit a pledge for concealment of the family disgrace. 
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Tue road between Vietri and Amalfi is justly celebrated as one of the 
most beautiful pieces of coast scenery in Italy. Its only rivals are the 
roads from Castellammare to Sorrento, from Genoa to Sestri, and fron: 
Nice to Mentone. Each of these has its own charm; and yet their 
similarity is sufficient to invite comparison: under the spell of each in 
turn, we are inclined to say—this then, at all events, is the most beau- 
tiful. On first quitting Vietri, Salerno is left low down upon the sea- 
shore, nestling into a little corner of the bay which bears its name, and 
backed up by gigantic mountains. With each onward step these mountain- 
ranges expand in long aerial line, revealing reaches of fantastic peaks, that 
stretch away beyond the plain of Pestum, till they end at last in mist and 
sunbeams shimmering on the sea. On the left hand hangs the cliff 
above the deep salt water, with here and there a fig-tree spreading fan- 
like leaves against the blue beneath. On the right rises the hill-side, 
clothed with myrtle, lentisk, cistus, and pale yellow coronilla—a tangle 
as sweet with scent as it is gay with blossom. Over the parapet that 
skirts the precipice hang heavy-foliaged locust-trees, and the terraces in 
sunny nooks are set with lemon orchards. There are but few olives and 
no pines. Meanwhile each turn in the road brings some change of scene 
—now a village with its little beach of grey sand, lapped by clearest sea- 
waves, where bare-legged fishermen mend their nets, and naked boys bask 
like lizards in the sun—now towering bastions of weird rock, broken 
into spires and pinnacles like those of Skye, and coloured with bright 
hues of red and orange—then a ravine, where the thin thread of a 
mountain streamlet seems to hang suspended upon ferny ledges in the 
limestone—or a precipice defined in profile against sea and sky, with a 
lad, half dressed in goat-skin, dangling his legs into vacuity and singing 
—or a tract of cultivation, where the orange, apricot, and lemon-trees 
nestle together upon terraces with intermingled pergolas of vines. 

Amalfi and Atrani lie close together in two of these ravines, 
the mountains almost arching over them, and the sea washing their 
very house-walls. Each has its crowning campanile; but that of 
Amalfi is the stranger of the two, like a Moorish tower at the top, 
end coloured with green and yellow tiles that glitter in the sun- 
light. The houses are all dazzling white, plastered against the naked 
rock, rising on each other’s shoulders to get a glimpse of earth and 
heaven, jutting out on coigns of vantage from the toppling cliff, and 
pierced with staircases as dark as night at noonday. Some frequented 
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lanes lead through the basements of these houses; and as the donkeys 
pick their way from step to step in the twilight, bare-chested macaroni- 
makers crowd forth like ants to see us strangers pass. A myriad of 
swallows or a swarm of mason bees might build a town like this. 

It is not easy to imagine the time when Amalfi and Atrani were one 
town, with docks and arsenals and harbourage for their associated fleets, 
and when these little communities were second in importance to no port 
of Christian Europe. The Byzantine Empire lost its hold on Italy 
during the eighth century ; and after this time the history of Calabria is 
mainly concerned with the republics of Naples and Amalfi, their 
conflict with the Lombard dukes of Benevento, their opposition to the 
Saracens, and their final subjugation by the Norman conquerors of 
Sicily. Between the year 839 a.p., when Amalfi freed itself from the 
control of Naples and the yoke of Benevento, and the year 1131, when 
Roger of Hauteville incorporated the republic in his kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, this city was the foremost naval and commercial power of Italy. 
The burghers of Amalfi elected their own doge ; founded the Hospital of 
Jerusalem, whence sprang the knightly order of 8. John; gave their 
name to the richest quarter in Palermo; and owned trading establish- 
ments or factories in all the chief cities of the Levant. Their gold 
coinage of tari formed the standard of currency before the Florentines 
had stamped the lily and S. John upon the Tuscan florin. Their 
shipping regulations supplied Europe with a code of maritime laws. 
Their scholars, in the darkest depth of the dark ages, prized and conned 
a famous copy of the Pandects of Justinian; and their seamen deserved 
the fame of having first used, if they did not actually invent, the 
compass. 

To modern visitors those glorious centuries of Amalfitan power and 
independence cannot but seem fabulous; so difficult is it for us to 
imagine the conditions of society in Europe when a tiny city, shut in 
between barren mountains and a tideless sea, without a circumjacent 
territory, and with no resources but piracy or trade, could develope mari- 
time supremacy in the Levant, and produce the first fine flowers of 
liberty and culture. 

If the history of Amalfi’s early splendour reads like a brilliant 
legend, the story of its premature extinction has the interest of a 
tragedy. The republic had grown and flourished on the decay of the 
Greek empire. When the hard-handed race of Hauteville absorbed the 
heritage of Greeks and Lombards and Saracens in Southern Italy, these 
adventurers succeeded in annexing Amalfi. But it was not their interest 
to extinguish the state. On the contrary, they relied for assistance upon 
the navies and the armies of the little commonwealth. New powers 
had meanwhile arisen in the north of Italy, who were jealous of 
rivalry upon the open seas; and when the Neapolitans resisted King 
Roger in 1135, they called Pisa to their aid, and sent her fleet to 
destroy Amalfi. The ships of Amalfi were on guard with Roger’s navy 
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in the bay of Naples. The armed citizens were under Roger’s orders at 


Aversa. Meanwhile the little republic lay defenceless on its mountain- 
girdled sea-board. The Pisans sailed into the harbour, sacked the city, 
and carried off the famous Pandects of Justinian as a trophy. Two 
years later they returned, to complete the work of devastation, Amalfi 
never recovered from the injuries and the humiliation of these two 
attacks. It was ever thus that the Italians, like the children of the 
dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed, consumed each other. Pisa cut the 
throat of her sister-port Amalfi, and Genoa gave a mortal wound to Pisa, 
when the waters of Meloria were dyed with blood in 1284. Venice 
fought a duel to the death with Genoa in the succeeding century ; and 
what Venice failed to accomplish, was completed by Milan and the lords 
of the Visconti dynasty, who crippled and enslaved the haughty queen 
of the Ligurian Riviera. 

The naval and commercial prosperity of Amalfi was thus put an end to 
by the Pisans in the twelfth century. But it was not then that the town 
assumed its present aspect. What surprises the student of history more 
than anything is the total absence of fortifications, docks, arsenals, and 
breakwaters, bearing witness to the ancient grandeur of a city, which 
numbered 50,000 inhabitants, and traded with Alexandria, Syria, and 
the far East. Nothing of the sort, with the exception of a single solitary 
tower upon the Monte Aureo, is visible. Nor will he fail to remember 
that Amalfi and Atrani, which are now divided by a jutting mountain 
buttress, were once joined by a tract of sea-beach, where the galleys 
of the republic rested after sweeping the Levant, and where the fisher- 
men drew up their boats upon the smooth grey sand. That also has 
disappeared. The violence of man was not enough to reduce Amalfi to 
its present state of insignificance. The forces of nature aided ;—partly by 
the gradual subsidence of the land which caused the lower quarters of 
the city to be submerged, and separated Amalfi from her twin-port by 
covering the beach with water—partly by a fearful tempest accompanied 
by earthquake in 1343. Petrarch, then resident at Naples, witnessed 
the destructive fury of this great convulsion; and the description he 
wrote of it soon after its occurrence is so graphic that some notice may 
well be taken of it here. 

His letter, addressed to the noble Roman, Giovanni Colonna, 
begins with a promise to tell something of a storm which deserved 
the title of “poetic,” and in a degree so superlative that no epithet 
but “Homeric” would suffice to do it justice. This exordium is 
singularly characteristic of Petrarch, who never forgot that he was a 
literary man, and lost no opportunity of dragging the great names of 
antiquity into his rhetorical compositions. The catastrophe was hardly 
unexpected ; for it had been prophesied by an astrological bishop, whom 
Petrarch does not name, that Naples would be overwhelmed by a 
terrible disaster, in December, 1343. The people were, therefore, in a 
state of wild anxiety, repenting of their sins, planning a total — of life 
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under the fear of imminent death, and neglecting their ordinary occupa- 
tions. On the day of the predicted calamity women roamed in trembling 
crowds through the streets, pressing their babies to their breasts, and 
besieging the altars of the saints with prayers. Petrarch, who shared 
the general disquietude, kept watching the signs of the weather; but 
nothing happened to warrant an extraordinary panic. At sunset the 
sky was quieter than usual ; and he could discern none of the symptoms 
of approaching tempest, to which his familiarity with the mountains of 
Vaucluse accustomed him. After dusk he stationed himself at a 
window to observe the moon, until she went down, before midnight, 
obscured by clouds. Then he betook himself to bed; but scarcely had 
he fallen into his first sleep, when a most horrible noise aroused him. 
The whole house shook ; the night-light on his table was extinguished; 
and he was thrown with violence from his couch. He was lodging in a 
convent ; and soon after this first intimation of the tempest, he heard 
the monks calling to each other through the darkness. From cell to cell 
they hurried, the ghastly gleams of lightning falling on their terror- 
stricken faces. Headed by the Prior, and holding crosses and relics of the 
saints in their hands, they now assembled in Petrarch’s chamber. Thence 
they proceeded in a body to the chapel, where they spent the night in 
prayer and expectation of impending ruin. It would be impossible, 
says the poet, to relate the terrors of that hellish night—the deluges of 
rain, the screaming of the wind, the earthquake, the thunder, the howling 
of the sea, and the shrieks of agonising human beings. All these horrors 
were prolonged, as though by some magician’s spell, for twice the duration 
of a natural night. It was so dark that at last by conjecture rather than 
the testimony of their senses, they knew that day had broken. A 
hurried mass was said. Then, as the noise in the town above them 
began to diminish, and a confused clamour from the sea-shore con- 
tinually increased, their suspense became unendurable. ‘They mounted 
their horses, and descended to the port—to see and perish. A fearful 
spectacle awaited them. The ships in the harbour had broken their 
moorings, and were crashing helplessly together. The strand was 
strewn with mutilated corpses. The breakwaters were submerged, and 
the sea seemed gaining momently upon the solid land. A thousand 
mountains surged up into the sky between the shore and Capri; and 
these massive billows were not black or purple, but hoary with a livid 
foam. After describing some picturesque episodes—such as the gathering 
of the knights of Naples to watch the ruin of their city, the procession 
of court ladies headed by the queen to implore the intercession of Mary, 
and the wreck of a vessel freighted with 400 convicts bound for Sicily— 
Petrarch concludes with a fervent prayer that he may never have to 
tempt the sea, of whose fury he had seen so awful an example. 

The capital on this occasion escaped the ruin prophesied.. But 
Amalfi was inundated ; and what the waters then gained has never been 
restored to man. This is why the once so famous city ranks now upon 
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a level with quiet little towns whose names are hardly heard in history— 
with San Remo, or Rapallo, or Chiavari—and yet it is still as full of life 
as-a wasp’s nest, especially upon the molo, or raised piazza paved with 
bricks, in front of the Albergo de’ Cappuccini. The changes of scene 
upon this tiny square are so frequent as to remind one of a theatre. 
Looking down from the inn-balcony, between the glazy green pots gay 
with scarlet amaryllis-bloom, we are inclined to fancy that the whole has 
been prepared for our amusement. In the morning, the corn for the 
macaroni-flour, after being washed, is spread out on the bricks to dry. 
In the afternoon the fishermen bring their nets for the same purpose. 
In the evening the city magnates promenade and whisper. Dark-eyed 
women, with orange or crimson kerchiefs for head-gear, cross and re- 
cross bearing baskets on their shoulders. Great lazy large-limbed fellows, 
girt with scarlet sashes and finished off with dark blue night-caps, fora 
contrast to their saffron-coloured shirts, white breeches, and sunburnt 
calves, slouch about or sleep face downwards on the parapets. On either 
side of this same molo stretches a miniature beach of sand and pebble, 
covered with nets, which the fishermen are always mending, and where 
the big boats lade or unlade, trimming for the sardine fishery, or driving 
in to shore with a whirr of oars and a jabber of discordant voices. As 
the land-wind freshens, you may watch them set off one by one, like 
pigeons taking flight, till the sea is flecked with twenty sail all scudding 
in the same direction. The torrent runs beneath the molo, and finds the 
sea beyond it; so that here too are the washerwoften, chattering like 
sparrows ; and everywhere the naked boys, like brown sea-urchins, burrow 
in the clean warm sand, or splash the shallow brine. If you like the fun, 
you may get a score of them to dive together and scramble for coppers in 
the deeper places, their lithe bodies gleaming wan beneath the water in 
a maze of interlacing arms and legs. 

Over the whole busy scene rise the grey hills, soaring into blueness 
of air-distance, turreted here and there with ruined castles, capped with 
parti-coloured campanili and white convents, and tufted through their 
whole height with the orange and the emerald of the great tree-spurge, 
and with the live gold of the blossoming broom. It is difficult to say 
when this picture is most beautiful—whether in the early morning, when 
the boats are coming back from their night-toil upon the sea, and along 
the headlands in the fresh light lie swathes of fleecy mist, betokening a 
still, hot day—or at noontide, when the houses on the hills stand, tinted 
pink and yellow, shadowless like gems, and the great caruba-trees above 
the tangles of vines and figs are blots upon the steady glare—or at sunset, 
when violet and rose, reflected from the eastern sky, make all these 
terraces and peaks translucent with a wondrous glow. The best of all, 
perhaps, is night, with a full moon hanging high overhead. Who 
shall describe the silhouettes of boats upon the shore, or sleeping on the 
misty sea? On the horizon lies a dusky film of brownish golden haze, 
between the moon and the glimmering water; and here and there 
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a lamp or candle burns with a deep red. Then is the time to take a 
boat and row upon the bay, or better, to swim out into the waves and 
trouble the reflections from the steady stars. The mountains, clear and 
calm, with light-irradiated chasms and hard shadows cast upon the rock, 
soar up above a city built of alabaster, or sea-foam, or summer clouds. 
The whole is white and wonderful: no similes suggest an analogue 
for the lustre, solid and transparent, of Amalfi nestling in moonlight 
between the grey-blue sea and lucid hills. Stars stand on all the peaks, 
and twinkle, or keep gliding, as the boat moves, down the craggy sides. 
Stars are mirrored on the marble of the sea, until one knows not whether 
the oar has struck sparks from a star-image or has scattered diamonds 
of phosphorescent brine. 

All this reads like a rhapsody ; but indeed it is difficult not to be 
rhapsodical when a May night of Amalfi is in the memory, with the echo 
of rich baritone voices, chanting Neapolitan songs to a mandoline, It 
is fashionable to complain that these Italian airs are opera-tunes ; but 
this is only another way of saying that the Italian opera is the genuine 
outgrowth of national melody, and that Weber was not the first, as some 
German pedants have supposed, to string together Volkslieder for the 
stage. Northerners, who have never seen or felt the beauty of the 
south, talk sad nonsense about the superiority of German over Italian 
music. It is true that much Italian music is out of place in Northern 
Europe, where we seem to need more travail of the intellect in art. But 
the Italians are rightly satisfied with such facile melody and such simple 
rhythms as harmonise with sea and sky and boon earth sensuously 
beautiful. “ Perché pensa? Pensando s’ invecchia,” expresses the same 
habit of mind as another celebrated saying, “La musica é il lamento 
dell’ amore o la preghiera agli Dei.” Whatever may be the value of 
Italian music, it is in concord with such a scene as Amalfi by moonlight; 
and he who does not prefer this to any more artificial combination of 
sights and sounds in Wagner’s theatre at Bayreuth, has scarcely learned 
the first lesson in the lore of beauty. 

There is enough and to spare for all tastes at Amalfi, The student 
of architecture may spend hours in the Cathedral, pondering over 
its high-built western front, and wondering whether there is more of 
Moorish or of Gothic in its delicate arcades. The painter may transfer 
its campanile, glittering like dragon’s scales, to his canvas. The lover of 
the picturesque will wander through its aisles at mass-time, watching 
the sunlight play upon those upturned southern faces with their ardent 
eyes ; and happy is he who sees young men and maidens on Whit-Sunday 
crowding round the chancel rails, to catch the marigolds and gillyflowers 
scattered from baskets which the priest has blessed. Is this a symbol 
of the Holy Spirit’s gifts, or is it some quaint relic of Pagan sparsiones ? 
This question, with the memory of Pompeian graffiti in our mind, may 
well suggest itself in Southern Italy, where old and new faiths are so 
singularly blended. Then there is Ravello on the hills above. The 
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path winds upward between stone-walls tufted with maidenhair; and 
ever nearer grow the mountains, and the sea-line soars into the sky. An 
Englishman has made his home here in a ruined Moorish villa, with cool 
colonnaded cloisters, and rose-embowered terraces, lending far prospect 
over rocky hills and olive-girdled villages to Pestum’s plain. The 
churches of Ravello have rare mosaics and bronze doors and marble 
pulpits, older perhaps than those of Tuscany, which tempt the archzolo- 
gist to ask if Nicholas, the Pisan, learned his secret here. But who cares 
to bea sober antiquary at Amalfi? Far pleasanter is it to climb the 
staircase to the Capuchins, and linger in those caverns of the living rock, 
and pluck the lemons hanging by the mossy walls ; or to row from cove 
to cove along the shore, watching the fishes swimming in the deeps 
beneath, and the medusas spreading their filmy bells; to land upon 
smooth slabs of rock, where corallines wave to and fro; or to rest on 
samphire-tufted ledges, when the shadows slant beneath the westering 
sun. 

There is no point in all this landscape which does not make a picture. 
Painters might even complain that the pictures are too easy, and the 
poetry too facile, just as the musicians find the melodies of this fair land 
too simple. No effect, carefully sought and strenuously seized, could 
enhance the mere beauty of Amalfi bathed in sunlight. You have only 
on some average summer day to sit down and paint the scene. Little 
scope is afforded for suggestions of far-away weird thoughts, or for elabo- 
rately studied motives. Daubigny and Corot are as alien here as Blake 
or Diirer. 

What is wanted, and what no modern artist can successfully recap- 
ture from the wasteful past, is the mythopwic sense—the apprehension 
of primeval powers akin to man, growing into shape and substance on 
the borderland between the world and the keen human sympathies it 
stirs in us. Greek mythology was the proper form of art for scenery 
like this. It gave the final touch to all its beauties, and added to its 
sensuous charm an inbreathed spiritual life. No exercise of the poetic 
faculty, far less that metaphysical mood of the reflective consciousness 
which “leads from nature up to nature’s God,” can now supply this need. 
From sea, and earth, and sky, in those creative ages when the world was 
young, there leaned to greet the men whose fancy made them, forms 
imagined and yet real—human, divine—the archetypes and everlasting 
patterns of man’s deepest sense of what is wonderful in nature. Feeling 
them there, for ever there, inalienable, ready to start forth and greet 
successive generations—as the Hamadryad greeted Rhaicos from his 
father’s oak—those mythopoets called them by immortal names. All 
their pent-up longings, all passions that consume, all aspirations that in- 
flame— the desire for the impossible, which is disease, the day-dreams and 
the visions of the night, which are spontaneous poems—were thus trans- 
ferred to nature. And nature, responsive to the soul that loves her, 
gave them back transfigured and translated into radiant beings of like 
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substance with mankind. It was thus, we feel upon these southern 
shores, that the gods of Greece came into being. The statues in the 
temples were the true fine flower of all this beauty, the culmination of 
the poetry which it evoked in hearts that feel and brains that think. 

In Italy, far more than in any other part of Europe, the life of. the 
present is imposed upon the strata of successive past lives. Greek, 
Latin, Moorish, and medieval civilisations have arisen, flourished, and 
decayed on nearly the same soil ; and it is common enough to find one 
city, which may have perished twenty centuries ago, neighbour to 
another that enjoyed its brief prosperity in the middle of our era. 
There is not, for example, the least sign of either Greek or Roman at 
Amalfi. Whatever may have been the glories of the republic in the 
early middle ages, they had no relation to the classic past. Yet a few 
miles off along the bay rise the ancient Greek temples of Pestum, from 
a desert—with no trace of any intervening occupants. Poseidonia was 
founded in the sixth century before Christ, by colonists from Sybaris. 
Three centuries later the Hellenic element in this settlement, which 
must already have become a town of no little importance, was submerged 
by a deluge of recurrent barbarism. Under the Roman rule it changed 
its name to Pestum, and was prosperous. The Saracens destroyed it in 
the ninth century of our era ; and Robert Guiscard carried some of the 
materials of its buildings to adorn his new town of Salerno. Since then 
the ancient site has been abandoned to malaria and solitude. The very 
existence of Pestum was unknown, except to wandering herdsmen and 
fishers coasting near its ruined colonnades, until the end of. the last 
century. Yet, strange to relate, after all these vicissitudes, and in the 
midst of this total desolation, the only relics of the antique city are 
three Greek temples—those very temples where the Hellenes, barbarised 
by their Lucanian neighbours, met to mourn for their lost liberty. Itis 
almost impossible to trace more than the mere circuit of the walls of 
Poseidonia. Its port, if port it had in Roman days, has disappeared. Its 
theatre is only just discernible. Still not a column of the great hype- 
thral temple, built by the Sybarite colonists two thousand and five 
hundred years ago, to be a house for Zeus or for Poseidon, has ‘been 
injured. The accidents that erased far greater cities, like Syracuse, from 
the surface of the earth—pillage, earthquake, the fury of fanatics, the 
slow decay of perishable stone, or the lust of palace-builders in the 
middle ages—have spared those three houses of the gods, over whom, in 
the days of Alexander, the funeral hymn was chanted by the enslaved 
Hellenes. 

“We do the same,” says Aristoxenus in his Convivial Miscellanies, 
“as the men of Poseidonia, who dwell on the Tyrrhenian Gulf. It 
befell them, having been at first true Hellenes, to be utterly barbarised, 
changing to Tyrrbenes or Romans, and altering their language, together 
with their other customs. Yet they still observe one Hellenic festival, 
when they meet together and call to remembrance their old names and 
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bygone institutions ; and having’ lamented one to*the other, and shed 
bitter tears, they afterwards depart to their own homes. Even thus a 
few of us also, now that our theatres have been barbarised, and this art 
of music has gone to ruin and vulgarity, meet together and remember 
what once music was.” * 

This passage has a strange pathos, considering how it was penned, 
and how it has come down to us, tossed by the dark insouciant stream of 
time. The Aristoxenus, who wrote it, was a pupil of Aristotle, born at 
Tarentum, and therefore familiar with the vicissitudes of Magna Grecia. 
The study of music was his chief preoccupation ; and he used this episode 
in the agony of an enslaved Greek city, to point his own conservative 
disgust for innovations in an art of which we have no knowledge left. 
The works of Aristoxenus have perished, and the fragment I have quoted 
is embedded in the gossip of Egyptian Atheneus. In this careless 
fashion has been opened for us, as it were, a little window on a grief 
now buried in the oblivion of a hundred generations. After reading 
his words one May morning, beneath the pediment of Pestum’s noblest 
ruin, I could not refrain from thinking that if the spirits of those captive 
Hellenes were to revisit their old habitations, they would change their 
note of wailing into a thin ghostly pean, when they found that Romans 
and Lucanians had passed away, that Christians and Saracens had left 
alike no trace behind them, while the houses of their own dayrfAcoe 
Oc0i—dawn-facing deities—were still abiding in the pride of imme- 
morial strength. Who knows whether buffalo-driver or bandit may 
not ere now have seen processions of these Poseidonian phantoms, bearing 
laurels and chaunting weird hymns on the spot where once they fell 
each on the other’s neck to weep? Gathering his cloak around him, and 
cowering closer to his fire of sticks, the night-watcher in -those empty 
colonnades may have mistaken the Hellenic outlines of his shadowy 
visitants for fevered dreams, and the melody of their evanished music 
for the whistling of night winds, or the cry of owls, So abandoned is 
Pestum in its solitude that we know not even what legends may have 
sprung up round those relics of a mightier age. 


The shrine is ruined now ; and far away 
To east and west stretch olive groves, whose shade 
Even at the height of summer moon is grey. 


Asphodels sprout upon the plinth decayed 
Of these low columns, and the snake hath found 
Her haunt ’neath altar-steps with weeds o’erlaid. 


Yet this was once a hero’s temple, crowned 
With myrtle-boughs by lovers, and with palm 
By wrestlers, resonant with sweetest sound 





* Atheneus, xiv. 632. 
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Of flute and fife in summer evening's calm, 
And odorous with incense all the year, 
With nard and spice, and galbanum and balm. 


These lines sufficiently express the sense of desolation felt at Pestum, 
except that the scenery is more solemn and mournful, and the temples 
are too august to be the shrine of any simple hero. There are no 
olives. The sea plunges on its sandy shore within the space of half-a-mile 
to westward. Far and wide on either hand stretch dreary fever-stricken 
marshes. The plain is bounded to the north, and east, and south, with 
mountains, purple, snow-peaked, serrated, and grandly broken like the 
hills of Greece. Driving over this vast level where the Silarus stagnates, 
the monotony of the landscape is broken now and then by a group of 
buffaloes standing up to their dewlaps in reeds, by peasants on horse- 
back, with goads in their hands, and muskets slung athwart their backs, 
or by patrols of Italian soldiers crossing and re-crossing on the brigand- 
haunted roads. Certain portions have been reclaimed from the swamp, 
and here may be seen white oxen in herds of fifty grazing; or gangs of 
women at field-labour, with a man to oversee them, cracking a long 
hunting-whip ; or the mares and foals of a famous stud-farm browsing 
under spreading pines. There are no villages, and the few farm-houses 
are so widely scattered as to make us wonder where the herdsmen and 
field-workers, scanty as they are, can possibly be lodged. 

At last the three great temples come in sight. The rich orange of 
the central building contrasts with the paler yellow of its two com- 
panions, while the glowing colour of all three is splendidly relieved 
against green vegetation and blue mountain-flanks. Their material is 
travertine—a calcareons stone formed by the deposit of petrifying waters, 
which contains fragments of reeds, spiral shells, and other substances, 
embedded in the porous limestone. In the flourishing period of old 
Poseidonia these travertine columns were coated with stucco, worked to a 
smooth surface, and brilliantly tinted to harmonise with the gay costumes 
of a Greek festival. Even now this coating of fine sand, mingled with 
slaked lime and water, can be seen in patches on the huge blocks of the 
masonry. Thus treated, the travertine lacked little of the radiance of 
marble, for it must be remembered that the Greeks painted even the 
Pentelic cornice of the Parthenon with red and blue. Nor can we 
doubt that the general effect of brightness suited the glad and genial 
conditions of Greek life. 

All the surroundings are altered now, and the lover of the pic- 
turesque may be truly thankful that the hand of time, by stripping the 
buildings of this stucco without impairing their proportions, has sub- 
stituted a new harmony of tone between the native stone and the 
surrounding landscape, no less sympathetic to the present solitude than 
the old symphony of colours was to the animated circumstances of a 
populous Greek city. In this way those critics who defend the poly- 
chrome decorations of the classic architects, and those who contend that 
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they cannot imagine any alteration from the present toning of Greek 
temples for the better, are both right. 

In point of colour the Pestum ruins are very similar to those of 
Girgenti; but owing to their position on a level plain, in front of a 
scarcely indented sea-shore, we lack the irregularity which adds so much 
charm to the row of temples on their broken cliff in the old town of 
Agrigentum. In like manner the celebrated asymmetreia of the build- 
ings of the Athenian Acropolis, which causes so much variety of light 
and shade upon the temple-fronts, and offers so many novel points of view 
when they are seen in combination, seems to have been due originally to 
‘the exigencies of the ground. At Pestum, in planning out the city, 
there can have been no utilitarian reasons for placing the temples at odd 
angles, either to each other or the shore. Therefore we see them now 
almost exactly in line and parallel, though at unequal distances. If 
something of picturesque effect is thus lost at Pestum through the 
flatness of the ground, something of impressive grandeur on the other 
hand is gained by the very regularity with which those phalanxes of 
massive Doric columns are drawn up to face the sea. 

Poseidonia, as the name betokens, was dedicated to the god of the sea ; 
and the coins of the city are stamped with his effigy bearing a trident, 
and with his sacred animal, the bull. It has therefore been conjectured 
that the central of the three temples, which was hypethral and had two 
entrances—east and west—belonged to Poseidon ; and there is something 
fine in the notion of the god being thus able to pass to and fro from his 
cella through those sunny peristyles down to his chariot, yoked with sea- 
horses, in the brine. Yet hypzthral temples were generally consecrated 
to Zeus, and it is therefore probable that the traditional name of this vast 
edifice is wrong. The names of the two other temples, Tempio di Cerere 
and Basilica, are wholly unsupported by any proof or probability. The 
second is almost certainly founded on a mistake; and if we assign the 
largest of the three shrines to Zeus, one or other of the lesser belonged 
most likely to Poseidon. 

The style of the temples is severe and primitive. In general effect 
their Doric architecture is far sterner than that adapted by Ictinus to the 
Parthenon. The entablature seems somewhat disproportioned to the 
columns and the pediment; and, owing to this cause, there is a general 
effect of heaviness. The columns, again, are thick-set ; nor is the effect 
of solidity removed by their gradual narrowing from the base upwards. 
The pillars of the Veptune are narrowed in a straight line ; those of the 
Basilica and Ceres by a gentle curve. Study of these buildings, so sub- 
lime in their massiveness, so noble in the parsimony of their decoration, 
so dignified in their employment of the simplest means for the attainment 
of an indestructible effect of harmony, heightens our admiration for the 
Attic genius, which found in this grand manner of the elder Doric archi- 
tects resources as yet undeveloped ; creating, by slight and subtle altera- 
tions of outline, proportion, and rhythm of parts, what may fairly be 

8—5 
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classed as a style unique because exemplified in only one transcendent 
building. 

It is difficult not to return again and again to the beauty of colouring 
at Pestum. Lying basking in the sun upon a flat slab of stone, and 
gazing eastward, there spreads a foreground of dappled light and shadow, 
across which the lizards run—quick streaks of living emerald—making 
the bunches of yellow rue and little white serpyllum in the fissures of the 
masonry nod as they hurry past. Then come two stationary columns, 
built, it seems, of solid gold, where the sunbeams strike along their 
tawny surface. Between them lies the landscape, a medley first of brake- 
fern and asphodel, and feathering acanthus and blue spikes of bugloss. 
Then a white farm in the middle distance, roofed with the reddest. tiles 
and sheltered by a velvety umbrella pine. Beyond and above the farm, 
a glimpse of mountains purple almost to indigo with cloud shadows, and 
flecked with snow. Still higher—but for this we have to raise our head 
a little—the free heavens enclosed within the framework of the tawny 
travertine, across which sail hawks and flutter jackdaws, sharply cut 
against the solid sky. Down from the architrave, to make the vignette 
perfect, hang tufts of crimson snapdragons. Each opening in the peri- 
style gives a fresh picture. 

The temples are overgrown with snapdragons and mallows, yellow 
asters and lilac gillyflowers, white allium and wild fig. When a breeze 
passes, the whole of this many-coloured tapestry waves gently to and 
fro. The fields around are flowery enough ; but where are the roses? I 
suppose no one who has read his Virgil at school, crosses the plain from 
Salerno to Pestum without those words of the Georgics ringing in his 
ears: biferique rosaria Pesti. They have that wonderful Virgilian 
charm which, by a touch, transforms mere daily sights and sounds, and 
adds poetic mystery to common things. The poets of ancient Rome seem 
to have felt the magic of this phrase; for Ovid has imitated the line in 
his Metamorphoses, tamely substituting tepidi for the suggestive biferi, 
while again in his Elegies he uses the same termination with odorati for 
his epithet. Martial sings of Pestane rose and Pestani gloria ruris. 
Even Ausonius, at the very end of Latin literature, draws from -the 
rosaries of Pestum a pretty picture of beauty doomed to premature 
decline : 

Vidi Pestano gaudere rosaria cultu 
Exoriente novo roscida Lucifero. 
‘I have watched the rose-beds that luxuriate on Pastum’s well-tilled soil, all dewy in 
the young light of the rising dawn-star.’ 


What a place indeed was this for a rose-garden, spreading far and wide 
along the fertile plain, with its deep loam reclaimed from swamps and 
irrigated by the passing of perpetual streams! But where are the roses 
now! As well ask, o& sont les neiges d’antan ? 

We left Amalfi for Capri in the freshness of an early morning at the 
end of May. As we stepped into our six-oared boat, the sun rose above 
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-the horizon, flooding the sea with gold and flashing on the terraces above 
Amalfi. High up the mountains hung pearly and empurpled mists, set 
like resting-places between a world too beautiful and: heaven too far for 
mortal feet. Not a breath of any wind was stirring. The water heaved 

-with a scarcely perceptible swell, and the vapours lifted gradually as the 
sun’s rays grew in power. Here the hills descend abruptly on the sea, 
ending in cliffs where light reflected from the water dances. Huge 
caverns open in the limestone ; on their edges hang stalactites like beards, 
and. the sea within sleeps dark as night. For some of these caves the 
maidenhair fern makes a shadowy curtain; and all of them might be the 
home of Proteus or of Calypso, by howe. side her mortal lover passed 
his nights in vain home-sickness : 


ev orécat yAadupoiot map’ od CéAwy ebeAodon. 


This is a truly Odyssean journey. Soon the islands of the Sirens come 
in sight,—-bare bluffs of rock shaped like galleys taking flight for the 
broad sea, As we row past in this ambrosial weather, the oarsmen keep- 
ing time and ploughing furrows in the fruitless fields of Nereus, it is not 
difficult to hear the siren voices—for earth and heaven and sea make 
melodies far above mortal singing. The water round the Galli—so the 
islands are now called, as antiquaries tell us, from an ancient fortress 
named Guallo—is very deep, and not a sign of habitation is to be seen 
upon them. In bygone ages they were used as prisons; and many doges 
of Amalfi languished their lives away upon those shadeless stones, watch- 
ing the sea around them blaze like a burnished shield at noon, and the 
peaks of Capri deepen into purple when the west was glowing after sun- 
set with the rose and daffodil of southern twilight. 

The end of the Sorrentine promontory, Point Campanella, is abso- 
lutely barren—grey limestone, with the scantiest overgrowth of rosemary 
and myrtle. A more desolate spot can hardly be imagined. But now 
the morning breeze springs up behind; sails are hoisted, and the boatmen 
ship their oars. Under the albatross wings of our Jateen sails we scud 
across the freshening waves. The precipice of Capri soars against the 
sky, and the Bay of Naples expands before us with those sweeping curves 
and azure amplitude that all the poets of the world have sung. Even 
thus the mariners of ancient Hellas rounded this headland when the 
world was young. Rightly they named yon rising ground beneath 
Vesuvius, Posilippo—rest from grief. Even now, after all those centuries 
of toil, though the mild mountain has been turned into a mouth of mur- 
derous fire, though Roman emperors and Spanish despots have done 
their worst to mar what nature made so perfect, we may here lay down 
the burden of our cares, gaining tranquillity by no mysterious lustral 
rites, no penitential prayers or offerings of holocausts, but by the influence 
of beauty in the earth and air, and by sympathy with a people unspoiled 
in their healthful life of labour alternating with simple joy. 

The last hour of the voyage was beguiled by stories of our boatmen, 
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some of whom had'seen service on distant seas, while others could tell 
of risks on shore and love adventures. They showed us how the tunny- 
nets were set, and described the solitary life of the tunny-watchers, in 
their open boats, waiting to spear the monsters of the deep, entangled in 
the chambers made for them beneath the waves. How much of 
ZEschylean imagery, I reflected, is drawn from this old fisher’s art—the 
toils of Clytemnestra and the tragedy of Psyttaleia rising to my mind. 
One of the crew had his little son with him, « child eight years old ; 
and when the boy was restless, he spoke of Barbarossa and Timberio 
(sic) to keep him quiet ; for the memory of the Moorish pirate and the 
mighty emperor is still alive here. The people of Capri are as familiar 
with Tiberius as the Bretons with King Arthur; and the hoof-mark of 
illustrious crime is stamped upon the island. Capri offers another 
example of the versatility of Southern Italy. If Amalfi brings back to 
us the naval and commercial prosperity of the early middle ages; if 
Pestum remains a monument of the oldest Hellenic civilisation ; Capri, 
at a few miles’ distance, is dedicated to the Roman Emperor, who made 
it his favourite residence, when, life-weary with the world and all its 
shows, he turned these many peaks and slumbering caves into a summer 
palace for the nursing of his brain-sick phantasy. Already, on landing, 
we are led to remember that from this shore was loosed the galley bear- 
ing that great letter—verbosa et grandis epistola—which undid Sejanus 
and shook Rome. Riding to Ana-Capri and the Salto di Tiberio, 
exploring the remains of his famous twelve villas, and gliding over the 
smooth waters paved with the white marbles of his baths, we are for 
ever attended by the same forbidding spectre. Here, perchance, were 
the sedes arcanarum libidinum whereof Suetonius speaks ; the Spintrian 
medals, found in these recesses, still bear witness that the biographer 
trusted no mere fables for the picture he has drawn. Here too, 
below the Villa Jovis, gazing 700 feet sheer down into the waves, we 
tread the very parapet whence fell the victims of that maniac lust for 
blood. “ After long and exquisite torments,” says the Roman writer, 
“ he ordered condemned prisoners to be cast into the sea before his eyes ; 
marines were stationed near to pound the fallen corpses with poles and 
oars, lest haply breath should linger in their limbs.” The Neapolitan 
Museum contains a little bas-relief representing Tiberius, with the well- 
known features of the Claudian house, seated astride upon a donkey, 
with a girl before him. “A slave is leading the beast and its burden 
to a terminal statue under an olive-tree.* This curious relic, dis- 
covered some while since at Capri, haunted my fancy as I climbed the 
olive-planted slopes to his high villa on the Arx Tiberii. It is some 
relief, amid so much that is tragic in the associations of this place, to have 
the horrible Tiberius burlesqued and brought into donkey-riding relation 
with the tourist of to-day. And what a curious revenge of time it is 





* See Suetonius, Tiberius, 43, 3. 
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that his famous Salto should be turned into a restaurant, where the girls 
dance tarantella for a few coppers, that a toothless hermit should 
occupy a cell upon the very summit of his Villa Jovis, and that the 
Englishwoman’s comfortable hotel should be called Zimberio by the 
natives! A spiritualist might well believe that the emperor's ghost 
was forced to haunt the island, and to expiate his old atrocities by gazing 
on these modern vulgarisms. 

Few problems suggested by history are more darkly fascinating than 
the madness of despots ; and of this madness, whether inherent in their 
blood or encouraged by the circumstance of absolute autocracy, the em- 
perors of the Claudian and Julian houses furnish the most memorable 
instance.* It is this that renders Tiberius ever present to our memory at 
Capri. Nor will the student of Suetonius forget his even more memorable 
grand-nephew Caligula. The following passage is an episode from the 
biography of that imperial maniac, whose portrait in grey basalt, with 
the strain of dire mental tension on the forehead, is still so beautiful 
that we are able at this distance of time to pity more than loathe him. 
“ Above all, he was tormented with nervous irritation, by sleeplessness ; 
for he enjoyed not more than three hours of nocturnal repose, nor even 
these in pure untroubled rest, but agitated by phantasmata of portentous 
augury ; as, for example, upon one occasion, among other spectral visions, 
he fancied that he saw the sea, under some definite impersonation, con- 
versing with himself. Hence it was, and from this incapacity of sleeping, 
and from weariness of lying awake, that he had fallen into habits of 
ranging all night long through the palace, sometimes throwing himself on 
a couch, sometimes wandering along the vast corridors, watching for the 
earliest dawn, and anxiously wishing its approach.” Those corri- 
dors, or loggie, where Caligula spent his wakeful hours, opened perchance 
upon this bay of Naples: for we know that one of his great follies was a 
palace built above the sea on piles at Baix; and where else could 
Pelagus, with his cold azure eyes and briny locks, have more appro- 
priately terrified his sleep with prophecy, conveyed in dreams? The 
very nature of this vision, selected for such special comment by 
Suetonius as to show that it had troubled Caligula profoundly, proves 
the fantastic nature of the man, and justifies the hypothesis of insanity. 
But it is time to shake off the burden of the past. Only students, carrying 
superfluity of culture in their knapsacks, will ponder over the imperial 
lunatics who made Capri and Baie fashionable in the days of ancient 
Rome. Neither Tiberius nor Caligula, nor yet Ferdinand of Aragon or 
Bomba for that matter, has been able to leave trace of vice or scar of 
crime on nature in this Eden. A row round the island, or a supper- 
party in the loggia above the sea at sunset time, is no less charming now, 
in spite of Roman memories, than when the world was young. 





* De Quincey, in his essay on The Caesars, has worked out this subject with such 
artistic vividness that no more need be said. 
¢ This paraphrastic version is quoted from De Quincey. 
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Sea-mists are frequent. in the early summer mornings, swathing the 
cliffs of Capri in impenetrable wool, and brooding on the perfectly 
smooth water till the day-wind rises. Then they disappear like magic, 
rolling in smoke wreaths from the surface of the sea, condensing into 
clouds and climbing the hill-sides like Oceanides in quest of Prometheus, 
or taking their station on the watch-towers of the world, as in the 
chorus of the Vephelai. Such a morning may be chosen for the giro of 
the island. . The blue grotto loses nothing of its beauty, but rather gains 
by contrast, when passing from dense fog, you find yourself transported 
to a world of wavering subaqueous sheen. It is only through the 
opening of the very topmost arch that a boat can glide into this cavern ; 
the arch itself spreads downward through the water, so that all the light 
is transmitted from beneath and coloured by the sea. The grotto is 
domed in many chambers ; and the water is so clear that you can see the 
bottom, silvery, with black-finned fishes diapered upon the blue white 
sand. The body of adiver in this water showed like the faces of children 
playing at snapdragon ; all around him the spray leapt up-with living 
fire ; and when the oars struck the surface, it was as though a phospho- 
rescent sea had been smitten, and the drops ran from the blades in blue 
pearls. I have only once seen anything (outside the magic-world of a 
pantomime) to equal these effects of blue and silver ; and that was when 
I made my way into an ice-cave in the Great Aletsch glacier—not an 
artificial gallery such as they cut at Grindelwald, but a natural cavern, 
arched, hollowed into fanciful recesses, and hung with stalactites of 
pendent ice. The difference between the glacier-cavern and the sea- 
grotto was that in the former all the light was transmitted through 
transparent sides, so that the whole was one uniform azure, except in 
rare places where little chinks opened upwards to the air, and the light 
of day came glancing with a roseate flush. In the latter the light sent 
from beneath through the water played upon a roof of rock ; reflections 
intermingled with translucence; and a greater variety of light and 
shadow compensated the lack of that strange sense of being shut within 
a solid gem. 

Numberless are the caves at Capri. The so-called green grotto has 
the beauty of moss-agate in its liquid floor ; the red grotto shows a 
warmer chord of colour; and where there is no other charm to notice, 
endless beauty may be found in the play of sunlight upon roofs of lime- 
stone, tinted with yellow, orange, ard pale pink, mossed over, hung with 
fern, and catching tones of blue or green from the still deeps beneath. 

Sheets of water, wherever found, are the most subtle heighteners of 
colour. To those who are familiar with Venetian or Mantuan sunsets, 
or who have seen the flocks of flamingoes reflected on the lagoons of 
Tunis, or who have watched stormy red flakes tossed from crest to crest 
of great Atlantic waves on our own coasts, this need hardly be said. 
Yet I cannot leave this beauty of the sea at Capri without touching on 
a melodrama of light and colour I once saw at Castellammare. It was a 
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festa-night, when the people sent up rockets and fireworks of every hue 
from the molo. The surf rolled shoreward like a bath of molten metals, 
all confused of blue, and red, and green, and gold—dying dolphin tints 
that burned strangely beneath the purple skies and tranquil stars. Boats 
at sea hung out their crimson cressets, flickering in long lines on the 
bay ; and larger craft moved slowly with rows of lamps defining their 
curves ; while the full moon shed over all her “vitreous pour, just 
tinged with blue.” To some tastes this mingling of natural-and artificial 
effects would seem unworthy of sober notice; but I confess to having 
enjoyed it with childish eagerness like a rich feast never to be forgotten. 

After a day upon the water it is pleasant to rest at sunset in the 
loggia above the sea. The bay of Naples stretches far and wide in front, 
beautiful by reason chiefly of the long fine line descending from Vesuvius, 
dipping almost to a level and then gliding up to join the high-lands of | 
the north. Now sun and moon begin to mingle, waning and waxing 
splendours. ‘The cliffs above our heads are still blushing a deep flame- 
colour, like the heart of some tea-rose; when lo! the touch of the 
huntress is Jaid upon those eastern pinnacles, and the horizon glimmers 
with her rising. Was it on such a night that Ferdinand of Aragon fled 
from his capital before the French, with eyes turned ever to the land he 
loved, chanting, as he leaned from his galley’s stern, that melancholy 
psalm—“ Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain”—and seeing Naples dwindle to a white blot on the purple 
shore ? 

Our journey takes the opposite direction. Farewell to Capri, wel- 
come to Sorrento! The roads are sweet with scent of acacia and 
orange flowers. When you walk in a garden at night, the white specks 
beneath your feet are fallen petals of lemon blossoms. Over the walls 
hang cataracts of roses, honey-pale clusters of the Banksia rose, and pink 
bushes of the China rose, growing as we never see them grow with us. 
The grey rocks wave with gladiolus—feathers of crimson, set mid tufts of 
rosemary, and myrtle, and tree-spurge. In the clefts of the sandstone, 
and behind the orchard-walls, sleeps a dark green night of foliage, in the 
midst of which gleam globed oranges, and lemons dropping like great 
pearls of palest amber dew. It is difficult to believe that the lemons 
have not grown into length by their own weight, as though mere hang- 
ing on the bough prevented them from being round—so waxen are they. 
Overhead soar stone-pines—a roof of sombre green, a lattice-work of 
strong red branches, through which the moon peers wonderfully. One 
part of this marvellous piano is bare rock tufted with keen-scented herbs, 
and sparsely grown with locust-trees and olives. Another waves from 
sea to summit with beech-copses and oak-woods, as verdant as the most 
abundant English valley. Another region turns its hoary raiment of 
olive-gardens to the sun and sea, or flourishes with fig and vine. Every- 
where, the houses of men are dazzling white, perched on natural coigns 
of yantage, clustered on the brink of brown cliffs, nestling under 
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mountain eaves, or piled up from the sea-beach in ascending tiers, until 
the broad knees of the hills are reached, and great Pan, the genius of 
solitude in nature, takes unto himself a region yet untenanted by man. 
The occupations of the sea and land are blent together in this region ; 
and the people are both blithe and gentle. It is true that their passions 
are upon the surface, and that the knife is ready to their hand. But the 
combination of fierceness and softness in them has an infinite charm, 
when one has learned by observation that their lives are laborious and 
frugal, and that their honesty is hardly less than their vigour. Happy 
indeed are they—so happy that, but for crimes accumulated through 
successive generations by bad governors, and but for superstitions 
cankering the soul within, they might deserve what Shelley wrote of his 
imagined island in Lpipsychidion. 
J. A. S. 





A Study of Lotver Hite, 


re ON wa ne 


As has well been observed, the phrase omne tynotum pro magnifico is 
not more appropriate or true than its reverse or opposite. And it con- 
stitutes one of the greatest advantages of natural history study, that it 
directs our attention to new and curious features in the commonest 
living forms around us, and, by aiding both our mental and physical 
perceptions, largely extends the range of the most commonplace observa- 
tion. The “sight” of the natural historian is, in fact, anything but 
“unassisted ;” but, on the contrary, discerns heauty and grace where 
vision of the latter description could perceive nothing worthy of attention 
or study. If Pope’s dictum, that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
be accepted as literally true, and as tending to limit human observation 
to the investigation of its own peculiarities, the zoologist may fitly 
remind the poet that the study of lower forms not only assists our 
appreciation of human affairs, but sometimes actually explains and 
elucidates points in man’s history which otherwise would remain utterly 
obscure. Thus the spirit of a liberal science is most decided in its op- 
position to any exclusiveness in the objects submitted to its scrutiny: 
since, recognising the independence of the various branches of know- 
ledge, we learn that the advance of one study really means the improve- 
ment of all. 

No better illustration of the manner in which a simple study in 
biology may be made to form a text for the illustration of some facts and 
points interesting to the world at large can well be selected, than that 
comprised in the life-history of the little animal known as the Hydra, 
or “common fresh-water Polype.” The examination of this common 
denizen of our pools and ditches may convince the sceptical that the 
issues of scientific study are not only varied and interesting, but that 
they also sometimes lead us to contemplate phases of life and growth not 
very far removed from some of the most important problems which can 
well occupy the consideration of the human mind. 

The hydra of the zoologist by no means recalls to mind, as regards 
its form at any rate, the famous being of mythological lore ; although, 
as will hereafter be noted, in certain of its features, the modern bydra 
may fitly bear comparison with its mythical namesake. If we take some 
water from a quiet pool, which has become stagnant and overgrown with 
lower plant life and water-weeds flourishing apace under the kindly 
influences of the summer sun, and place this water along with a small 
quantity of the weeds in a clear glass vessel exposed to the light, we may 
be almost sure to find that in due time certain small bodies of greenish 
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colour have attached themselves to the sides of the vessel. These bodies 
will congregate chiefly on the side of the vessel next the light, and as 
regards their size, the beings referred to are seen to be by no means 
large. A length of about a quarter of an inch may be regarded asa 
fair statement of their average dimensions; although occasionally a 
specimen may greatly exceed the proportions of its neighbours, and exhibit 
a length of half an inch or more. 

Examined by aid of a hand-lens, each of these little organisms 
or hydre is seen to possess a tubular or cylindrical bedy, which is 
attached by one extremity to the glass or duck-weed, and which exhibits 
at the opposite and free extremity a mouth-opening, surrounded by a 
circle of arms or tentacles. These latter are delicate, thread-like organs, 
which in the undisturbed and natural state of the animal remain out- 
stretched in the water. In the common or green hydra, the tentacles 
are not disproportionately developed as regards the body, but in certain 
other forms or species, in which the body is coloured brown (Hydra 
fusca), the tentacles are very long, and the animal obtains in consequence 
the distinctive name of the “ Long-armed Hydra.” 

The observation of the common incidents of the hydra’s life reveals 
certain interesting features, which assist us in some degree in the appre- 
ciation of the nature and structure of these organisms. When the 
tentacles are touched, they at once.contract and shorten, and the body 
also shrinks or shrivels up into a somewhat rounded mass. This simple 
fact proves to us that the hydra is sensitive to outward impressions, a 
feature in its history which is of high interest when we endeavour to 
understand the nature and relations of the nervous system of higher 
animals ; and that these animals are also sensitive to more delicate impres- 
sions is proved by their clustering in numbers on that side of the glass 
vessel which is next the light. If the hydra is jleft in an undisturbed 
condition after being irritated, the body and tentacles will hecome elon- 
gated and expanded, and will once more resume their normal condition. 

That the polypes are not permanently rooted or attached to the 
weeds in which they are commonly found, may be proved by the simple 
observation of their habits. They may be seen to detach themselves 
from fixed objects, and to move slowly about in leech-like fashion, or 
like the looping caterpillars, by alternately fixing and extending the 
mouth and root-extremity of the body ; whilst occasionally they may be 
seen to float listlessly, with extended tentacles, amid their native waters. 

When any minute animal, such as a water-flea, or some similar orga- 
nisin, comes in contact with the tentacles of the hydra, an interesting 
series of acts is witnessed. The tentacles are then observed to act as 
organs for the capture of prey, the victim being seized and conveyed by 
their contraction towards the mouth of the animal, within which cavity 
it, finally disappears from view. That the hydra therefore possesses 
instincts common to all forms of animal life, high and low alike, and 
which lead it to supply the wants of its frame, cannot be doubted; and 
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Schiller’s maxim that hunger is one of the powers that rule’the universe, 
may thus be. aptly illustrated within the small domain and in the simple 
life-history of the hydra. 

As might be expected, the prey at first struggles violently to escape 
from the clutches of its captor, but after a short period the efforts become 
less and less marked, and the captive may be noted to become somewhat 
suddenly helpless and paralysed. The observation of these details leads 
us to expect that the hydra possesses some offensive apparatus, through 
the action of which the capture of prey is facilitated. And an examina- 
tion, by aid of the microscope, of the tentacles of the polype, and in facet 
of its body-substance as well, would reveal the presence of numerous 
minute capsules, named “ thread-cells,” which are developed in the 
tissues of the body. Each of these curious little cells consists of a tough 
outer membrane, within which a delicate thread or filament lies coiled up 
amidst fluid. When one of these structures is irritated, as by pressure, 
the cell is observed to rupture, the thread being thrown out or everted, 
whilst the fluid at the same time escapes. A thread-cell of the hydra, 
in its ruptured condition, appears as an oval capsule having attached to 
one extremity the thread, which is provided at its base with three little 
spines or hooks. The consideration of the structure and functions of 
these thread-cells clearly indicates their offensive nature. Each may in 
fact be regarded as representing a miniature poison-wpparatus; the 
“thread” being the dart or sting, and the fluid constituting the venom. 
The prey of these polypes has little chance of escape from the attack of 
these cells; since wounded by the threads, which doubtless’ become 
attached to its body by the hooks, and poisoned by the fluid, even 
animals of tolerably large size, when compared with the hydra, may be 
seen to succumb to its attack. The polypes are thus seen to be singu- 
larly well provided as regards offensive apparatus, the particular form 
and action of which reminds one, in some degree, of the famous “ lasso” 
of Western nations. And it is at the same time interesting to note that 
thread-cells of essentially similar nature to those found in the hydra, confer 
on the jelly-fishes and allied forms the stinging powers which render these 
beings the terror of tender-skinned bathers. 

The internal structure of our polype is of the simplest possible 
description. It may seem strange to talk of an animal body which lives 
and grows without any of the structures or machinery we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the higher animals. Yet the hydra exemplifies 
the former condition ; since we might accurately enough describe its body 
as consisting of a simple tube, the interior of which contains no organs of 
any kind, and which communicates with the outer world through the 
mouth. If we further suppose that the walls of this tubular body are 
composed of two closely applied layers or membranes—the outer some- 
what dense and tough, and the inner of more delicate nature—we shall 
have formed a broad but accurate idea of the constitution of these 
polypes. When the prey or food is swallowed, it therefore. passes into 
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the interior of the tubular body, which evidently serves as a stomach-sac. 
Here the morsel is digested or dissolved, and as the result of this process, 
a fluid perfectly adapted for the nourishment of the polype is formed. 
This fluid or blood is kept circulating throughout the interior of the 
simple body, by the constant movements or vibrations of numerous 
minute processes named cilia, which exist like a fringe on the lining 
membrane of the body cavity, and which therefore perform the functions 
of the heart of higher animals. Thus it may be said that every part of 
the hydra’s body is brought directly into contact with this nutritive fluid, 
since we note that the fluid is transmitted from membrane to membrane 
and from cell to cell by the process of imbibition. And in this simple 
manner does the hydra repair the continual waste of its parts; this 
process of waste being the inevitable result of the acts and functions 
of every living being, and the invariable concomitant of life itself. 

We have already noted that the hydra possesses the power of appre- 
ciating sensations, since it shrinks when touched, and exhibits other 
proofs of its sensitiveness. In the possession of this power the polype 
resembles some plants, and most if not all other animals, including man 
himself. Broadly stated, this power which the hydra possesses may be 
regarded as presenting us with the idea of a nervous system in its 
simplest phase. The functions of such a system may be summarised in 
the statement that it is adapted for bringing the animal into relation 
with its surroundings. We thus say that the nervous system exercises 
the function of “ relation ;” whilst from the fact that the animal per- 
forms this function through impressions being made upon it, we are also 
accustomed to speak of the nervous power as exercising the function of 
“irritability.” This power, in fact, stands mediately between the animal 
and the world in which it lives. The higher we ascend in the animal 
scale the more perfectly do we find the nervous system adapted for 
placing the animal in possession of a knowledge of its environments ; 
although, as will be presently remarked, the differences between the 
nervous powers of higher and lower animals are to be considered rather 
differences of degree than of kind. 

But as an examination of the hydra demonstrates to us, the view just 
taken of the nervous functions can hardly be considered of a complete 
kind. For we find that the polype when touched is enabled to act upon 
the knowledge or sensation which the touch conveys; since its tentacles 
contract, and its whole body shrinks as if in irritation and alarm. The 
reception of a sensation by the nervous system is therefore accompanied 
by a power of acting upon “ information received :” and it cannot be 
doubted that a certain and definite correspondence must exist between 
the impression and the act it evokes. Indeed, amongst lower forms of 
animal life this correspondence is not only exceedingly well marked, but 
constitutes in itself the sum total of the nervous functions in such beings. 
But the highest animals, including man himself, may be said to acquire @ 
knowledge of their surroundings in an exactly similar manner, When 
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we talk of exercising our senses—or when, to use a comprehensive 
term, we speak of “ feeling”—we are simply expressing the idea of 
obtaining a certain knowledge of our environments, and as a result, we 
are further enabled to act upon that knowledge in ways and fashions 
relative thereto. 

Some such ideas as those just stated, have given rise to the conception 
—widely known and discussed in these days under the name of the 
“automatic doctrine ”—that the acts of all animals, including those of 
man—“ the paragon of animals,” as Hamlet terms him—bear in reality 
a much closer relation to their surroundings than they are generally sup- 
posed to possess. The simple acts of a hydra’s life, and the most in- 
tricate operations of the human mind ; the nervous action which enables 
a polype to obtain a particle of food, and the nerve-changes evolving 
thoughts which emanate from minds like those of Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Milton—thoughts which will re-echo in the minds of men 
throughout all time—are thus held to present, when analysed out to their 
fullest extent, a striking community of origin. The polype is said to be 
really an “ automaton,” in that it simply acts through its nervous powers, 
as these powers are first acted upon by outer impressions ; and man, we 
are told, must also be held as sharing this automaton nature, since his acts 
are determined in like manner by outward circumstances, and simply by 
the succession or order in which these circumstances have been impressed 
upon his nervous centres. ‘“ The question is,” as Dr. Carpenter has ex- 
pressed it, “‘ whether the Ego is completely under the necessary domination 
of his original or inherited tendencies, modified by subsequent education ; 
or whether he possesses within himself any power of directing and con- 
trolling these tendencies.” Or as the case is put by Professor Huxley : 
“ Descartes’ line of argument is perfectly clear. He starts from reflex 
action in man, from the unquestionable fact that in ourselves co-ordinate 
purposive actions may take place without the intervention of conscious- 
ness or volition, or even contrary to the latter. As actions of a certain 
degree of complexity,” continues Huxley, “are brought about by mere 
mechanism, why may not actions of still greater complexity be the result 
of a more refined mechanism ?” 

As may readily be noted, this theory of the physical origin of man’s 
mental powers necessarily carries with it a special and peculiar inter- 
pretation of man’s moral nature and obligations. For it implies the 
belief that we cannot act in any other fashion than is determined by our 
character ; and this latter, in its turn, results from or is developed by 
the action of outer and physical circumstances tipon the organism. Con- 
sciousness, or that knowledge of self which most people hold lies at the 
root and foundation of our mental existence, except as a secondary 
matter, is thus put altogether out of court; and the powers of mind 
come in this view to represent so many effects of the long-continued 
action of experience and custom in inducing various mental states, as the 
result of certain combinations of outer impressions. 
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The fierce conflict to-which the discussion of this automatic doctrine 
has given rise can be readily understood and explained. It is no light 
matter to assert that the mental powers and intellect of man are, after 
all, simply material in their nature and origin, and that they merely 
represent a high development and modification of the simple nervous 
impressions seen in lower states of existence. Yet there is a latent truth 
in this view of the matter, which, when recognised and brought into 
relation with facts and ideas external to such a theory, presents us with 
a rational explanation of the origin of man’s mental nature. Whatever 
may have been the origin of man’s intellect, there can firstly be no ques- 
tion of the impassable nature of the gulf which exists between the human 
type of mind and the instincts of all other forms of life. Even if man’s 
total origin from a lower form or forms were a proved fact, the recogni- 
tion of the fact could never lessen by an iota our estimation of the 
infinite superiority of man, regarded as a thinking intelligent being, over 
his nearest allies. Preconceived notions and ideas might and probably 
would revolt against such an idea of the origin of man’s mind ; but the 
spirit of a liberal science would content itself with the fact that no con- 
siderations regarding its origin and development can detract from the 
high or immeasurable superiority of the human over every other type 
and form of nervous functions. 

Turning next to inquire into the existence of automatic or instinctive 
acts amongst animals, we may in the first place be surprised to note that 
in the hydra, sensitive although the polype is seen to be to outward im- 
pressions, no traces of a nervous system or of analogous organs can be 
diseerned. The polypes are thus literally sensitive, without possessing 
any appreciable or visible apparatus for exercising that sense. The hydra 
is, however, by no means alone in this respect. The sea-anemones, 
which are animals nearly related to the hydra, are equally if not more 
sensitive than the latter; since the anemones may be seen to withdraw 
their tentacles and to contract their bodies on being touched, or 
even if the light falling upon them be suddenly intercepted, as by the 
shadow of a passing cloud. Yet the anemones, like hydra, utterly want 
a nervous system. But certain plants may also not only exhibit symp- 
toms of irritation or sensitiveness when touched, but may act upon their 
sensations—a feature well exemplified by the drooping leaflets and leaf- 
stalk of the sensitive plant ; by the closure of the leaf of the Venus fly- 
trap, and by definite movements of contraction observed in other plants, 
resulting from alterations in temperature. In plants, it is almost need- 
less to. remark, no nervous system has been demonstrated to exist ; and 
no botanist has even suggested the possibility of the existence of nervous 
tissues within the limits of the vegetable creation. Yet, tested by the 
acts of their lives, we might truly say to such plants, with Shake- 
speare— 


Sense you have, 
Else could you not have motion ; 
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and, judging from the sensitiveness of the plants just mentioned, the 
conclusion appears inevitable that plants possess means for receiving and 
for acting upon sensations, and that in this light they may be fitly com- 
pared with the hydra and all lower animals in which a nervous system 
has not been demonstrated to exist. 

It is perfectly clear that the acts of these plants, and of such animals 
as the hydra and sea-anemone, must be considered of a purely automatic 
kind. We cannot reasonably suppose that consciousness, or a knowledge 
of why or how the acts are performed, plays any part in the life-history 
of such forms. And even if it be maintained that mere sensation and 
consciousness in this case are identical or closely allied, the latter quality 
must be so far removed in its nature from the consciousness of humanity 
as to render the comparison quite inadmissible. The hydra and its 
neighbours are in truth automata pure and simple, in that they are 
stimulated by outward circumstances and respond to such stimuli with- 
out possessing any appreciation of the why and wherefore of any act of 
their lives, 

But that automatic acts may represent the whole life, or a very large 
share of the actions, of animals much higher than these polypes, can 
readily be demonstrated. A centipede, for example, when cut in halves, 
will exhibit lively and independent movements in each half of its body— 
a fact readily explained when we note that each joint of the animal’s 
body possesses a nerve-centre which supplies the surrounding parts with 
powers of movement, And if the central portion of the nervous system of 
the animal be destroyed whilst its bcdy remains intact, the front portion 
of the body and the front legs together with the legs lying behind the 
destroyed portion will continue to push the animal forwards. Here the 
action of the hinder legs is purely automatic. But in the insect-class we 
find many examples of automatic acts, which at first sight actually seem 
to suggest the development of ahigh intelligence. The young insect, just 
liberated from its chrysalis state, performs at once and perfectly all the 
operations of its life. And even in the case of the wonderful operations 
exemplified by the ants, bees, and their allies, we find examples of 
automatism. The acts of these insects are in reality determined by sur- 
rounding conditions ; and each insect, destitute of all previous know- 
ledge, enters upon its duties and discharges them with unerring skill, 
immediately after its birth or when it has attained its full development. 
Here, therefore, there can be no intelligent appreciation or consciousness 
of the nature of the duties performed. Indeed, as Dr. Carpenter has well 
remarked in speaking of the adaptation of such insects to their duties, 
“the very perfection of the adaptation, again, is often of itself a sufficient 
evidence of the unreasoning character of the beings which perform the 
work; for if we attribute it to their own intelligence, we must admit . 
that this intelligence frequently equals, if it does not surpass, that of the 
most accomplished Human reasoner.” 

Turning lastly to the investigation of man’s actions as a type of those 
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of higher animals generally, we find that physiology makes us acquainted 
with the performance of many automatic acts and movements in the 
common existence of humanity. The earliest acts of the infant are purely 
automatic; they are performed without the slightest appreciation of their 
meaning, and without any intelligent conception of their order and suc- 
cession, that order and succession being really determined by the outward 
or physical conditions of life. The person who walks along the street 
absorbed in a reverie or day-dream, but who nevertheless and all uncon- 
sciously to himself avoids his neighbours and the lamp-posts, is so far an 
automaton in that the complicated muscular movements of his limbs and 
the general equilibrium of the body are being co-ordinated independently 
of his knowledge and will. And very many other examples might be 
cited in support of the allegation that automatic acts and movements play 
a very important part in the existence of higher animals. 

Thus we may hold it to be fully proved that automatism has a 
veritable existence, and really forms the basis of all nervous acts. That 
in itself it constitutes the essence of all the intellectual acts of man is, 
however, a conclusion by no means involved in the preceding statement. 
That the “physical” act involved in the execution of any movement— 
such an act being exemplified by the change which nerve-tissue undergoes 
even in the act of thinking—is connected and associated with another 
action, the “‘ mental ” act, cannot be doubted, if it be admitted at all that we 
possess a rational cognisance of ourselves and our actions. And that the 
“mental” act in the higher animal may represent the actual source, origin, 
and cause of the physical act, is also, as far as human intelligence can as- 
sure us, an undoubted fact. Hence we are forced to conclude that how- 
ever this mental act has originated in man, it has really come to assume a 
place, dominion, and power in the constitution and working of his nervous 
system which is utterly unrepresented in any lower forms. If man may 
be proved or believed to be hereditarily the “slave of antecedent circum- 
stances,” it must also be admitted that a new power has been developed 
out of the action upon his nervous system of these same circumstances, 
this power being represented by the formation of the conscious self- 
knowing Ego or Mind. That hereditary influences and inherited consti- 
tution possess a large share in moulding the mind, as they undoubtedly 
operate in producing a certain conformation of body, is but a reasonable 
belief. And the formation of the character of the child, and through the 
development of the latter that of the adult mind also, must accordingly 
depend toa certain extent upon influences for which neither is in any way 
responsible, and over which, in the first instance, neither can have any 
control. That automatic acts derived from and moulded upon preceding 
acts of like character make up the chief part of human existence in a 
savage state is a statement of readily proved kind, since man in his 
primitive condition can hardly be supposed to speculate much concerning 
himself, but has his acts directed and controlled to a greater or less extent 
by outward circumstances and by the exigencies which his physical sur- 
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roundings induce. But as in man’s physical development, so in his mental 
nature, new features appear ; and explain it how we may, we are forced to 
recognise that out of the mere instinct and pure automatism of his earlier 
state has been developed that fuller knowledge and command of self which 
brings with it the moral sense and all the noble conceptions of his race : 
a progress of mental development this, imitated by the mental advance of 
man as he emerges from the savage to the civilised state, and typified in 
a closer fashion still by the growth and progress of the infant’s mind, 
from the indefinite mists of unconsciousness to the clearer light of a 
rational intelligence. The development of the child’s intellect in this view 
presents us with a panoramic picture of the stages through which we may 
conceive the mind of man to have passed in its progress from the con- 
dition of a hydra-like automaton to the higher phase in which he obtains 
a knowledge of himself. And it seems to me that only through the ideas 
involved in some such theory of the origin of man’s mental powers can 
we reasonably explain the possession by lower animals of many qualities 
and traits of character which we are too apt to regard as peculiar to man. 
The community of instincts in man and lower animals, in fact, affords a 
powerful argument in favour of the idea that the higher intellect of 
humanity has originated through the progressive development of lower 

Our survey of the relations and origin of nervous acts has led us far 
afield into the domain of metaphysics, and has in some measure alienated 
us from our more sober study of the commonplace hydra. We have, 
however, noted that our polype forms a text for the illustration of some 
points highly interesting to humanity at large, and in what remains to be 
told of its life-history we shall find exemplified several other features of 
highly interesting if not of most remarkable kind. 

Of these latter features, probably the most notable relate to the various 
modes in which the hydra may reproduce its kind. We have already ob- 
served how the animal makes provision for the wants of its own exist- 
ence, and how it repairs the local and continually occurring death of its 
parts by the reception and digestion of food, and by the circulation from 
cell to cell of the products of nutrition. Such a view of the polype’s 
organisation, however, presents us after all with a one-sided aspect ; and 
like most partial and incomplete surveys of things, our ideas of the 
polype’s life-history are apt to become erroneous and liable to miscon- 
struction. Every living being, in addition to the duty imposed upon it of 
repairing its individual loss of substance, has to bear a share in the 
reparation of the injuries and losses which death is the means of inflict- 
ing on its species or race. Through the processes of reproduction and 
development, new beings are ushered into the field of active life to take 
part in carrying on the life of the species, just as the process of nutrition 
made good the wants and supplied the exigencies of the single form. 

The Harveian motto, “ omme ex ovo,” holds good in the case of hydra, 
inasmuch as we find that the animal in summer more especially may be 
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seen to produce eggs, from which, through a process of regular and defined 
development, new hydre are produced. But we may concern ourselves 
less with this normal phase of development than with certain strange and 
out-of-the-way features ‘which our polype may be observed to exhibit. 
There are very few persons outside the ranks of biologists who would be 
inclined to associate a veritable process of “ budding ” with the functions 
of an animal organism. Yet in hydra, in a large number of its neigh- 
bours, and in a few other groups of the animal world, a veritable process 
of this nature occurs, whereby from a parent-body certain portions”are 
gradually budded out to assume in due time the form and likeness of the 
being which has produced them. 

Thus, when the hydra is well nourished, little projections may be 
observed to sprout from the side of the body.’ As these projections in- 
crease in size, each is seen gradually to develope a mouth and _ little 
tentacles at its free end, and in due time presents us with the spectacle 
of a young hydra, which has budded from the parent to which, save in 
size, it bears a close resemblance. Sometimes, also, it so happens that 
this young bud grows and multiplies like its parent, and produces a bud 
in its turn. So that we meet, in such a case, with a veritable genealogical 
tree, presenting us with three generations of hydre, adhering to each 
other, and connected by the closest ties of blood-relationship. Not 
Only, therefore, is our hydra coloured like a plant: it also imitates the 
plant-creation in certain aspects of its life-history, and by the process of 
budding converts itself from @ single into a compound animal. Whilst 
the young buds remain attached to the parent, free ‘and perfect com- 
munication exists between the simple body-cavities of the connected 
individuals, and the compound organism is thus nourished by as many 
mouths as there are animals in the colony. But this connected and 
compound state is not permanent in hydra ; although, as seen in the zoo- 
phytes, it presents us with a complicated and enduring fabric, numbering 
it may be many hundreds of included animals which have been produced 
by a process of budding. Sooner or later the young hydra-buds will 
break contact with the parent-body, and will float away through the 
surrounding water on their way to root themselves to fixed objects, and to 
begin life on their own account. 

More astonishing hy far, however, is it to find that we possess the 
means for propagating hydre at will. We may actually imitate the ex- 
periment performed of old by that redoubtable demi-god Hercules, since 
by the artificial division of one polype we may give origin to new beings, 
and may multiply the species through the destruction of a single indi- 
viduality. These curious results, also obtained by experimentation on 
the sea-anemones, were first made known to the world at large by 
Trembley, an Englishman, who was tutor to the sons of Count Ben- 
tinck, and who also, whilst resident at Geneva about the middle of the last 
century, contrived to find time and opportunity for close observation of 
those polypes. In 1744 Trembley published his memoir on the hydra, 
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and we shall leave the ingenious naturalist to detail in his own language 
the method and results of his experiments. Surprised at the curious life- ~ 
history and plasticity of these creatures under almost every condition, 
Trembley resolved to ascertain if the reproductive powers of hydra were 
further allied to those of plants in their ability to reproduce their like by 
being divided into “slips.” Having divided a hydra crosswise and 
nearer to the mouth than to the root-extremity, he put the two parts into 
a flat glass which contained water four or five lines in depth, and in such 
a manner that each portion of the polype could be easily observed 
through a strong magnifying glass. “On the morning of the day after 
having cut the polyp, it seemed to me that on the edges of the second 
part, which had neither head nor arms, three small points were issuing 
from these edges. This surprised me extremely, and I waited with im- 
patience for the moment when I could clearly ascertain what they were. 
Next day they were sufficiently developed to leave no doubt on my mind 
that they were true arms. The following day two new arms made their 
appearance, and some days after, a third appeared, and I now could trace 
no difference between the first and second half of the polyp which I had 
cut.” 

Experimenters since Trembley’s time, but following in the track of 
that ingenious observer, have cut and divided the hydra in almost every 
possible fashion, with the result of finding that the polype possesses an 
unlimited power, not only of resisting injuries—the least of which would 
be sufficient to insure the death of any ordinary organism, plant, or 
animal—but of utilising the results of mutilation in the multiplication 
of its race. But as a final feature in the hydra’s history, we must allude 
to one point which perhaps we should deem as even of more extraor- 
dinary kind than the traits of character just described ; this point being 
exemplified by certain experiments of Trembley, in which he actually 
succeeded in turning these polypes inside out, without in the slightest 
degree interfering with their ultimate vitality. In 1742, Trembley first 
succeeded in his endeavour to place the polype hors de combat, and his 
ruse or plan of procedure was of so ingenious a nature that we may 
again let him speak for himself. He tells us that he commenced opera- 
tions “by giving a worm to the polyp, and put it, when the stomach was 
well filled, into a little water, which filled the hollow of my left hand. 
I pressed it afterwards with a gentle pinch towards the posterior ex- 
tremities. In this manner I pressed the worm which was in the stomach 
against the mouth of the polyp, forcing it to open—continuing the 
pinching pressure until the worm was partly pressed out of the mouth. 
When the polyp was in this state I conducted it gently out of the 
water, without damaging it, and placed it upon the edge of my hand, 
which was simply moistened in order that the polyp should not stick 
toit. I forced it to contract itself more and more, and, in doing so, 
assisted in enlarging the mouth and stomach. I now took in my right 
hand a thick and pointless boar’s bristle, which I held as a lancet is held 

Quam? 
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in bleeding. I approached its thicker end to the posterior extremity of 
- the polyp, which I pressed until it entered the stomach, which it does 
the more easily since it is empty at this place and much enlarged. I 
continued to advance the bristle, and in proportion as it advanced the 
polyp became more and more inverted. When it came to the worm, 
by which the mouth is kept open on one side, and the posterior part of 
the polyp is passed through the mouth, the creature is thus turned 
completely inside out ; the exterior superficies of the polyp has become 
the interior.” 

The operation thus described was occasionally frustrated in a manner 
by the hydre ; since, in less than an hour, Trembley observed some speci- 
mens to succeed in restoring themselves to their natural position. This 
observer, however, prevented the latter result in one or two instances by 
spitting the polype, a needle being passed through the body close under 
the mouth; and when thus treated the animal, with wisdom which 
humanity might sometimes advantageously imitate, accommodated itself 
without murmur to the exigencies of its position. Trembley appears to 
have taken the state of the appetite of his polypes as a very natural and 
rational test of their state of health after being operated upon ; since he 
remarks that 4 hydra which had been turned inside out ate “a small 
worm two days after the operation ;” whilst to conclude, he remarks 
that “the same polyp may be successively inverted, cut in sections, and 
turned back again, without being seriously injured.” After the recital 
of these experiments—to which, seeing that the hydra possesses no traces 
of a nervous system, the most tender-hearted anti-vivisectionist could 
offer no objection—we may well question whether the hydra of zoology 
is not after all a more wonderful animal than its mythical and fabulous 
namesake, 

The attentive consideration of these features in our polype’s biography, 
naturally suggests some remarks on the nature of the beings which possess 
powers so wondrous of resisting mutilation and of recovering from serious 
injury. In virtue of what description or amount of vitality, it may be 
asked, or on what supposition can we account for the amazing reparative 
powers of the hydra? The answer to the question may be prefaced by the 
remark that the hydre are not singular in respect of their fertility under 
apparently disadvantageous circumstances. As already remarked, and as 
the writer can testify from experiment, the sea-anemones may be subjected 
to the ordeal of trial by slicing and chopping with favourable results, as far 
as the artificial increase of the race isconcerned. But animals occupying a 
much higher place in the scale of animal society may also exhibit repara- 
tive powers of a singular and extensive kind. A starfish, for example, 
need not in the slightest degree be disconcerted by the loss of its rays, for 
these astronomical beings may be met with on the sea-beach in the con- 
dition of grim old warriors who have left portions of their organisation on 
numerous battle-fields, and possessing, it may be, but a single intact ray ; 
the other four rays having most likely served voracious codfishes a8 
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dainty if somewhat tough morsels. Or, again, the crabs and lobsters 
may be cited as examples of animals to whom the loss of a limb, less 
or more, makes but little difference. Indeed, the lobsters seem to part 
with even the largest of their members on very slight provocation ; for 
a sudden noise, such as the report of cannon, has been known to serve 
as the exciting cause of dismemberment. Or, lastly, to select animals 
of a higher grade still, it is well-known that our familar eft or newt may 
lose half of its tail without suffering any permanent loss; a natural 
process of reparation and growth in the starfish, in the crab and lobster, 
and in the newt, in due time providing new members for old ones. Man 
in one sense may well envy the reparative powers of his inferior neigh- 
bours ; since even in the comparatively small matter of teeth he has to 
place himself under the tender mercies of the dentist in event of loss 
and must view with hopeless gaze the disappearance of the last joint of 
a finger or toe. 

Although the physiologist is unable in the present state of his science 
to explain the exact and intimate manner in which the hydra and other 
animals reproduce their tissues, we may nevertheless by a very homely 
simile contrive to gain a broad idea of the nature of these reparative 
powers. We thus must firstly note that the process is simply one of 
nutrition, or nutritive growth carried out toa high degree of develop- 
ment. We are dealing in fact, in such cases, with an increase of the 
ordinary powers and processes whereby, as we have already stated, the 
bodily waste is made good. But at the same time we note that these 
powers and processes vary throughout the animal world doubtless in 
obedience to some law which determines the closer interdependence of 
the different parts of animals the higher we advance in the zoological scale. 
To put the matter in its plainest light, we may compare the organisa- 
tion of the hydra and its neighbours to that of the “republic.” The 
essential feature of this form of human association I take to be comprised 
in the broad statement that one man or member of the republic is as 
good as any other man or member, and that each man (theoretically) 
has an equal voice with his neighbour in the conduct and rule of the 
State. In that form of government to which the name of “ limited 
monarchy” is applied, the levelling and equalising tendencies of the republic 
are wanting. Every one person is not equal in rank or value to every 
other person ; but, although each has theoretically his definite place and 
voice in the rule and management of the State, some assume a higher rank 
and power than others. Applying the comparison to the case before us, we 
can form at least an intelligent conception of the relative nature of the 
powers of the lower and higher aninial. The hydra emphatically repre- 
sents an animal democracy—a veritable republic. One part is as good 
as any other part, when demands are made upon it for reparation and 
growth ; and this quality of self-support and independence, this power of 
existing separate from other parts, forms the feature in virtue of which 
the organisation of the hydra becomes so plastic under the most trying 
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conditions, and so well adapted in virtue of its inherent powers to re- 
build the disorganised fabric. In man and higher animals, on the other 
hand, we find exemplified a form of vital government represented most 
nearly by the limited monarchy. Here, whilst each portion of the 
organism possesses a certain share in the constitution and management of 
affairs, some parts, and notably the nervous system, take precedence of, 
and serve to unite and combine the others. The principle of regulation 
and interdependence thus involved, simply renders it impossible for 
all parts to possess equal reparative powers. Hence lost parts are not 
commonly replaced in higher animals, for the reason that the loss has 
entailed a separation from other parts possessing no inherent powers of 
reproduction within themselves, and has divided the sustenance and life 
of the lost parts from that of the entire, connected, and interdependent 
system. 

The process of growth and the harmonious relation of organs and 
parts observed in the hydra and in most other living beings, suggest, 
as a final feature worthy of note, the consideration of what is implied in 
the growth and increase of living organisms generally. The body of 
hydra was, at an early stage of our investigation, seen to be composed of 
tissues, and these tissues, again, to be made up of minute elements or 
cells. The growth of the hydra, therefore, in reality, means the increase 
of each of its minute parts; and when we reflect on the law of growth 
thus evolved, we may be puzzled to account for or explain the intimate 
nature of the mysterious power which is seen to operate in controlling 
and directing in so remarkable a manner the functions of this humble 
organism. In the hydra, then, as representing a single organism, or, still 
better, in the zoophyte, which consists of a colony numbering, it may be, 
hundreds of animals, united in a close structural relationship, or in the 
bodies of higher. animals still, we find the principle of the perfect co- 
operation of many different parts to one harmonious end, namely, the 
maintenance of the organism, Leautifully exemplified. In most of the 
grave affairs of life, man strives to secure the co-operation of his fellows ; 
but humanity, unfortunately for the success of its schemes, exhibits many 
little weaknesses and failings, and the common tendency of one mind to 
assert its supremacy over another may result in the demolition of the 
co-operative idea. Man might, therefore, well strive to imitate the un- 
selfish union of aims and ends which a zoophyte-colony exemplifies, or 
which the vital mechanism of his own tissues illustrates... When the 
political economist shall have succeeded in inaugurating a scheme of 
human co-operation for any purpose, on the successful model of Nature’s 
colonies in lower life, he will have -good cause to congratulate himself 
and his fellows on having solved one of the paramount difficulties which 
beset his day and generation. 

But, lastly, the true nature of the growth of a living being can only 
be fully understood if we for a moment compare that process with the 
increase of a lifeless body. No better, truer, or more eloquent descrip- 
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tion of the differences between the growth of the living and that of the 
non-living could well be found than in the following passages, culled from 
an essay,* by one of the most liberal and advanced scholars of our day, 
intended to illustrate the progressive nature of philosophic science. 
“There is one kind of progress,” says the writer, “ which consists simply 
of addition of the same to the same, or of the external accumulation of 
materials. But increase by addition, even though it be ordered or regu- 
lated addition, is not the highest kind of advancement. Pile heap on 
heap of inorganic matter, and you have a result in which nothing is 
changed; the lowest stratum of the pile remains to the last what it was 
at the. first; you keep all you ever had in solid permanence. Add 
stone to stone or brick to brick, till the house you have built stands 
complete from foundation to copestone ; and here, though in order and 
system there may be a shadow of something higher than mere quantity, 
there is still only addition without progress. You have here also what 
the superficial mind covets as the sign of value in its possessions—per- 
manent results, solid and stable reality. Every stone you place there 
remains to the last cut, hewn, shaped, in all its hard external actuality, 
what it was at the first: and the whole edifice, in its definite outward 
completeness, stands, it may be, for ages, a permanent possession of the 
world. 

“But when you turn from inorganic accumulation or addition of 
quantities to organic growth, the kind of progress you get is altogether 
different. Here you never for a single day or hour keep firm possession 
of what you once had. Here there is never-resting mutation. What 
you now have is no sooner reached than it begins to slip away from 
your grasp. One form of existence comes into being only to be abolished 
and obliterated by that which succeeds it. Seed or germ, peeping bud, 
rising stem, leaf and blossom, flower and fruit, are things that do not 
continue side by side as part of a permanent store, but each owes its 
present existence to the annulling of that which was before. You cannot 
possess at one and the same time the tender grace of the vernal woods 
and the rich profusion of colour and blossom of the later growth of 
summer; and if you are ever to gather in the fruit, for that you must 
be content that the gay blossoms should shrivel up and drop away. Yet 
though in organic development you cannot retain the past, it is not 
destroyed or annihilated. In a deeper way than by actual matter-of- 
fact presence and preservation, it continues. Each present phase of the 
living organism has in it the vital result of all that it has been. The 
past is gone, but the organism could not have become what if is without 
the past. Every bygone moment of its existence still lives in it, not 
indeed, as it was—but absorbed, transformed, worked up into the essence 
of its new and higher being. And when the perfection of the organism 
is reached, the unity of the perfectly developed life is one which gathers 





* Progressiveness of the Sciences, by John Caird, D.D., Principal of Glasgow 
University. Glasgow: Maclehose, 1875. 
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up into itself, not: by juxtaposition or summation, but in a far deeper 
way, the concentrated results of all its bygone history. And by how 
much life is nobler than dead matter, by so much are the results and 
fruits of life the manifestation of a nobler kind of progress than that 
which is got by the accumulation of things which are at once permanent 
and lifeless, and permanent because they are lifeless.” 

The hydra equally with the higher animal, and the lowliest plant 
equally with the lordly oak, present the distinctions and differences thus 
forcibly expressed as existing between living and non-living matter. 
There is thus a constant replacement of old particles by new ones; and 
this change is not, after all, a mere replacement, but also includes and 
carries with it a process of growth and increase—of which latter, as seen 
in the living being, perhaps the most wonderful feature is that whereby, 
amid all the constant changes which living and being involve, the animal 
or plant should preserve and retain the form in which it was, so to speak, 
originally limned. 

A study of the denizens of a stagnant pool may thus be shown to 
lead up, unconsciously it may be, but also naturally, to some matters of 
weighty consideration and interest, even to the most unscientific of ob- 
servers. And it will be found not the least characteristic and valuable 
feature of all such studies, that they serve as literal starting-points and 
as vantage-grounds whence we may shape an intellectual course, leading 


us by many and diverse radii from limited perceptions and finite aims, 
outwards and upwards to the Infinite itself. 








“Booval and Hoble” Gossip. 
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A Kine might once have been defined as a person who was flattered to 
his face and abused behind his back. A curious book might indeed be 
written in two parts—Part I. containing, What has been said to Royalty ; 
Part II., What has been said of Royalty. Compare, for instance, the 
dedication of the authorised version of the English Bible, in which 
James I. is described as the sun in his strength, a “most tender and 
loving nursing Father” of the Church, é&c., with the Sporus and Locusta 
scandal which must have formed the staple of courtly gossip in the ante- 
chamber of Whitehall. It might have been thought that the force of 
fulsome adulation could no further go than it went in that famous 
production of British theologians in the year 1611, but we have the 
authority of Madame Sévigné for knowing that French divines could 
sink into even lower depths of servility. Writing in June 1685, she says: 
“They tell us that the Minims of your Provence have dedicated a thesis 
to the king, in which they compare him to God, but in a manner to show 
clearly that God is only the copy. They showed it to M. de Meaux, 
who took it to the king, saying that his Majesty ought not to suffer it. 
The king was of the same opinion ; the thesis has been sent to the Sor- 
bonne to be judged. Too much is too much.” It is satisfactory to learn 
that Bossuet at least considered his royal master human, and that Louis 
was graciously pleased to admit the fact. “I could never get him to 
understand,” said Madame de Maintenon of her second husband, “ that 
humility was a Christian virtue.” Indeed, people spoke freely enough 
concerning the great monarch behind his back, and did not scruple to 
tell each other that Majesty had (for instance) made a beast of itself at 
dinner. In the correspondence of the Princess Palatine there is a 
marvellous account of the capacities of Louis for the assimilation of 
food. “TI have often seen him,” writes the Princess, “eat four large 
plates full of different soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a large plate 
of salad, two large slices of ham, some mutton dressed with garlic sauce, a 
plate of pastry, and then some fruit and hard-boiled eggs.” Perhaps one 
could forgive much in such a dinner, but to wind up with hard-boiled 
eggs seems wholly indefensible. In any case it was one of those meals 
over which Elia would have forbidden the saying of grace, unless it were 
such a prayer as La Tolone, a gentleman of Touraine, was in the habit 
of offering up after every copious repast—and all his repasts were copious 
—“TLord, give me grace to well digest what I have eaten.” It is reported 
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of this same worthy that he regarded all things human, and apparently 
all things divine as well, from the sole point of view of their bearing 
upon dinner. “It will be a fine day for a walk,” said some one in his 
hearing. “ Yes, and a fine one for eating,” quoth La Tolone. Among 
royal gluttons, by the way, few seem to have equalled the Emperor 
Claudius Albinus, whose usual breakfast consisted of five hundred figs, 
a hundred peaches, ten melons, a hundred beccaficoes, four dozen oysters, 
and a quantity of grapes. The Emperor Maximinus gorged himself very 
much in the same fashion, and ultimately grew so fat that his wife's 
bracelets served him excellently instead of rings. Kings, alas! are often 
outdone by their subjects. Thus we read of a comedian, Phagon by name, 
who, in the presence of the Emperor Aurelian, devoured a wild boar, a 
sheep, a sucking pig, and a hundred rolls, besides drinking twenty-four 
measures of wine. According to the Nuits Parisiennes, which, however, 
are not written with that strict accuracy which js characteristic of the 
works of Hallam and Grote, there was once a woman of Syria who daily 
consumed thirty chickens, and complained she could never get enough ; 
but it is stated that Macedonius cured her of this inordinate appetite by 
making her drink holy water. Perhaps the woman was as mythical as 
the French soldier who is the hero of the following (and wholly un- 
edifying) story. A discussion had arisen at a dinner-party as to the 
capacities of the human stomach, and whether indeed, as there seemed 
almost reason to believe, it was capable of indefinite expansion. After 
some surprising feats of gluttony had been narrated, an officer in the 
Royal Guard said he quite believed them, for he had a soldier in his 
company who could eat a whole calf at a sitting, and think very little of 
the achievement. The company laughed, but the officer assured them he 
was serious, and a heavy bet was the result. On the appointed day the 
parties repaired to a restaurant, and the soldier was soon seated at 
table. The officer had been careful to order that the different portions 
of the calf should be served in a variety of appetising forms. The soldier 
despatched one dish after another with astonishing rapidity. Those who 
had betted against his powers were losing all hope, when he was observed 
at the seventh or eighth dish to look grave. ‘Ah! ¢a, mon capitaine,” 
he objected, “I think it is high time for them to serve the veal, other- 
wise I can’t answer for my being able to make you win your bet.” He 
had thought that all the previous dishes were merely intended to serve 
as stimulants to bis appetite, which having been made apparent, the 
other side expressed themselves ready to pay at once. The story reminds 
one of the English farmer, who, after despatching a score or so of apple 
dumplings, observed that they were very good, and that some day he 
would come and make “a regular meal of them.” 

To return to royal gluttons, it must be confessed that they are an 
illustrious band, including as they do Cesar, Frederic, Napoleon, William 
II]. of England, Henry IV. of France, Henry Beauclerc, and many 
others. Czsar probably freshened himself up with emetics. Our Dutch 
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deliverer loved to stay five or seven hours at table, while the story of his 
devouring a dish of young peas without offering any to the Princess Anne 
is perfectly historical, and earned him the name of Caliban, which was 
bestowed upon him by her indignant Highness. Macaulay, by the way, 
in repeating the story, is careful to add that it must not be supposed 
Anne was a reader of Shakespeare. Her knowledge of the existence was 
derived from the “ Enchanted Isle,” a wretched piece, of which the plot 
was stolen from “The Tempest,” and which once drew crowded houses. 
Another authentic piece of gluttony may be said to have largely contri- 
buted to the deliverance of Europe from the yoke of France, It was the 
opinion of one of Napoleon’s staff that the Emperor was not himself at 
the battle of Leipsic, bis faculties being almost paralysed from the effects of 
an indigestion caused by a surfeit ofshoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 
Frederic not only ate enormously, but in his latter years the honour 
of an invitation to the Royal table must have been received by dyspeptic 
men with a secret terror; for the great King was passionately fond of 
pepper, and the royal cooks peppered him to his heart’s content. He 
required, moreover, that. his food should be heated to something not far 
removed from white heat, and a miserable guest at Potsdam has immor- 
talised a certain pie which looked and tasted “as hot asif it had been 
baked in hell.” The mention of which classical region reminds one of 
the explanation given by Marshal Roquelaure to Henry IV. of France, 
who asked him why it was that when he was King of Navarre only, and 
had nothing to eat, he had such an excellent appetite, whereas now that 
he was King of France, and had all that he could wish for, he found 
nothing to his taste. “‘ The fact is,” commented the Marshal, “that then 
you were excommunicated, and an excommunicated man eats like the 
devil.” Whether Henry was or was not a sincere Catholic after his 
“conversion ” seems an open question ; at all events it did not. prevent 
him from jesting at things sacred or quasi-sacred,.but he seems to have 
laughed, at least in public, more at Protestants than at Catholics. Hear- 
ing that a well-known physician had been received into the Church of 
Rome, “your religion,” he said to Sully, “is in a bad way—it is given 
up by the doctors.” He once declared that there were two things which 
nobody believed, but which were yet perfectly true—one that the King of 
France was a good Catholic, and the other that the Queen of England 
(Elizabeth) had died a maid. 

Bibulous monarchs have probably been as common as gluttonous 
ones, and with some curious results to mankind, from the time when 
Ahasuerus issued his remarkable proclamation that “all the wives should 
give to their husbands honour,” down to our own. It is worth remem- 
bering that the Bible recommends temperance to all, but total abstinence 
only to kings (Proverbs xxxi. 4,5). Some. Jewish and some Mussul- 
man princes may have followed the precept of Lemuel’s mother ; not, it 
may safely be affirmed, many Christian monarchs. It is related, how- 
ever, that Charles XII. of Sweden, when a very young man, one day 
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drank to excess, and presented himself before his mother in a condition of 
intoxication. The Queen was shocked and pained beyond measure, a 
circumstance of which a friend had the courage to inform the young 
King as he sat next morning at breakfast. He immediately filled a 
bumper, and, with the full goblet in his hand, went to his mother’s 
apartments. Entering the room where she was seated, he made this 
little speech : “ Madam, I have learned that yesterday, while under the 
influence of wine, I was wanting in respect to you. I am come to ask 
your pardon ; and that I may never fall into drunkenness again, I drink 
this glass to your health: it shall be the last in my life.” He kept his 
word, and never again drank wine. If only he had taken a vow at the 
same time never to break men alive on the wheel, it might have been 
pleasanter for several people, and for John Pathul in particular. But many 
tipplers have been pleasanter men than this sober madman, the infirmi- 
ties of whose temper sometimes manifested themselves in a ludicrous 
fashion. It is said that he had a violent objection to the practice of wear- 
ing shoes, which had been recently introduced into his kingdom, and 
which he thought good only for women. Men, he thought, even civilians, 
should always be booted. One day he went to call on his Chancellor, 
Mullern, and found his lordship still in bed, and asleep. He would not 
allow him to be awakened, and for some time waited patiently enough in 
an anteroom, where a huge fire was burning. By-and-by, however, 
casting his eyes around the room, he espied several pairs of shoes which 
the Chancellor, at considerable expense, had had sent him from Germany, 
then the home of good shoemakers, for his own use. The King threw 
them all into the fire, and took his departure. Presently Mullern, 
awaking, smelt a smell of burnt leather, and asked the reason ; which, 
when it had been told him, he merely remarked, “Tis a strange King 
whose Chancellor must always be booted.” 

The antipathies of royal and famous personages would form a strange 
catalogue. Henry III. of France could not stay alone in a room where 
there was acat. The Marshal-Duke of Schomberg, Governor of Lan- 
guedoc, is said to have had the same aversion. “The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand,” says M. Guérard, “showed the Cardinal of Lorraine, at Inns- 
pruck, a gentleman who had such a fear of cats that his nose would bleed 
if he merely heard one of them mewing at a distance.” The Duke of 
Epernon would faint at the sight of a leveret. Marshal d’Albret was 
obliged to leave the table if a sucking-pig was one of the dishes. One 
Ladislaus, King of Poland, would tremble and take to flight if he saw an 
apple. The smell of fish regularly sent Erasmus into a fever. Scaliger 
was seized with shivering at the sight of watercress. Tycho-Brahé 
felt his legs giving way under him whenever he met a hare or 4 
fox. Boyle would be seized with convulsions at the fall of water 
coming from a tap. La Mothe le Vayer could not suffer the sound of 
any musical instrument, but took a lively pleasure in the noise of 
thunder. Marie de Medicis had perhaps the strangest of all dislikes. 
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She could not bear the sight of a rose, even in a picture, though she was 
fond of all other flowers—a statement for which the learned Pancoucke is 
responsible, as well as for many another curious one, not perhaps to be 
too closely examined. Ivan II., Czar of Moscow, would faint away at 
thesight of a woman. At least so say the Mémoires Anecdotiques du 
régne de Louis XIV. et de Louis XV. French, too, is the authority for 
a marvellous statement that “the Chancellor Bacon would fall into a 
swoon every time there was an eclipse of the moon.” Our lively neigh- 
bours may take the compliment for what it is worth, but they are cer- 
tainly the most amusing collectors of scandal ever known among men, 
occasionally displaying a contempt for probabilities which is quite re- 
freshing. 

A good many of the stories that are told of Royal precocity are 
perhaps truer than they might appear at first sight, for princes are apt to 
be made much of in their youth as well as in their manhood, and their wits 
not unnaturally ripen the sooner under fostering care. History has few 
pleasant traits to record of Louis XIII. ; one is therefore the more glad to 
recall something which represents him at least under a naive and amus- 
ingly pert aspect. Louis was never fond of books ; and his aversion to 
letters caused some anxiety to his mother, who may possibly have heard of 
William the Conqueror’s remark that an unlettered King was no better 
than a crowned ass. Deeply meditating on the subject, the Royal lady 
decided that a love of letters must be instilled into her son’s mind by the 
homely means of producing a slight irritation of the cuticle ; and M. de 
Souvré, Governor to the King, was ordered to take the necessary measures, 
The young monarch expressed a decided objection to the course proposed 
to be followed in regard to him. Seeing, however, that resistance was 
vain, he contented himself with begging a modification of the terms. “TI 
see too well,” he sorrowfully remarked, “that I must submit; but, M. 
de Souvré, go gently to work, I beseech of you.” A veil may be drawn 
over the painful scene which followed. Next day the young King went 
to see his mother, who, at her son’s approach, rose and made him a low 
curtsey. “Oh, Madam,” quoth he, “show me less respect, and do not 
have me whipped.” Louis may have heaved a sigh of regret, if he was 
ever told in his infancy of the honourable post of vicarious whipper to 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, which was once an institution at the 
Scottish Court, and which in his brother of Great Britain’s days had 
been no sinecure. More than one writer has made merry over this 
singular method of imparting knowledge to the youthful James; but if 
one is to judge by result, it succeeded admirably, for there is no 
doubt that the British Solomon was a fine scholar. A propos of James's 
proficiency in classical knowledge, Bouhier in his Souvenirs relates an 
anecdote which seems to show that Gondomar was hardly so good a 
diplomatist as some historians have been inclined to give him credit for 

being. He was talking with the King in Latin, and making numerous 
mistakes, at each of which James laughed outright. The Spanish Am- 
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bassador at length lost his temper, and said, “The Latin I speak is the 
Latin of a King, and that of your Majesty is the Latin of a pedant.” 

As a rule, however, it may be doubted whether many boys have been 
flogged, vicariously or otherwise, into knowledge. The Jewish King who 
so earnestly inculcated the maxim which the Orbilii of this world love 
to quote, either did not himself put it into practice or found it singularly 
inefficacious in the case of his own graceless son. And the truth about 
the boyhood of great men seems to be that they generally showed ability 
or character in early youth, but not so often an aptitude for the studies 
towards which their seniors desired more especially to turn their minds. 
Very curious, for instance, and significant, is the account which one of 
his biographers gives of the early youth of Lamennais. “In 1794” (he 
was then twelve years old), “ having been sent to live with an uncle, this 
relation, not knowing what to do with a wilful boy, used to shut him up 
for whole days in a library consisting of two compartments, one of which, 
called ‘ Hell,’ contained a large number of proltibited books which little 
Robert was enjoined not to read. But the lad already cared for none 
but books of reflection, and finding some of these on the prohibited shelves 
that division became his favourite. Long hours were thus spent in read- 
ing the ardent pages of Rousseau, the thoughtful volumes of Mallebranche, 
and other writers of sentiment and philosophy. Such a course of litera- 
ture, far from producing its usual effects of precocious vain-glory and un- 
belief on so young a mind, served rather to ripen his judgment and to 
develope that religious fervour which was a part of his nature.” 

But to return to Kings. Perhaps the line of sovereigns which has 
furnished the largest amount of material to the chronicler of scandal is 
the Russian ; for the power of Czars and Czarinas has in all generations 
been a very real one, and has consequently—such is human nature—been 
used in a fashion more eccentric than pleasant. Even the benevolent 
despots of Muscovy were persons with whom it would have been more 
agreeable to keep up a correspondence from the safe distance of London 
or Paris than to live in habits of intimacy. 

Thus one reads that Euler, who was invited into Russia by Cathe- 
rine I., arrived there on the very day the Empress died. Nevertheless, 
he remained in St. Petersburg for some years, including the period of 
Biren’s ascendency. The impression made on him by that cruel reign 
was deep and lasting. In 1741 he accepted an invitation from Frederick 
the Great to take up his residence at the Court of Prussia, where he soon 
after arrived in due course, and was presented to the Queen-Mother. 
Her good-natured Majesty noticed that the learned geometrician answered 
her questions with a marked timidity of manner. Gently rallying him 
on his apparent fears, which she knew she herself ought not to cause any- 
one, “ Why,” asked the Queen, “do you reply to me trembling and in 
monosyllables?” ‘“ Madam,” rejoined Euler, “ it is because I come from 
a country where, if one speaks at greater length and with more freedom, 
one runs the risk of being hanged.” Still more characteristic of the moral 
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éffect produced by despotism is a story told of Catherine II. The 
Empress was one day looking out from a balcony of the Hermitage on 
the scene below, when she saw a woman fall into the Neva. She imme- 
diately sent assistance, and the poor creature was saved. The next step 
was'to bring her, dripping and shivering, before the Czarina, who had 
her dressed out of her own wardrobe, and otherwise carefully and kindly 
tended. Finally, Catherine dismissed her, after slipping a few gold coins 
into her hand, and bidding her come to the palace whenever she might 
wish to be married—for it was a young girl who had been rescued from 
the water. Once again among her friends she was naturally asked 
how she had felt in the presence of the Empress. “Ah!” she ex- 
claimed, “I was more frightened then than when I fell into the water.” 
No wonder. A despot may occasionally be in a bad humour, and may 
then take disagreeable ways of expressing a parental interest in the con- 
cerns of his subjects. Thus, one bright spring morning, Nicholas I.— 
of blessed memory—was, like his august grandmother, contemplating the 
doings of his subjects from a window of the palace. The Neva was but 
partially frozen over, and rapidly thawing. A great crowd was collected 
on the banks watching a man who, with extraordinary courage and 
dexterity, was crossing over to the opposite side—jumping from one block 
of floating ice toanother. The Czar despatched an aide-de-camp to obtain 
further particulars. On his return, the officer said, “Sire, it is a peasant 
who has betted twenty-five roubles that he will cross the Neva, and is 
trying to win his bet.” “ Let him have twenty-five stripes,” commanded 
Nicholas ; “a man who will peril his life for a mere nothing is capable of 
doing anything for money.” To take away the taste of this imperial 
story, here is another and cheerier one, which again illustrates the better 
side of Catherine IT.’s nature. She had noticed a woman standing for 
two whole hours, in a time of bitter North-Russian cold, before the door 
of the imperial kitchen, and had sent a valet to find out what this might 
mean. The servant told her, “It is a woman who has a lover empldyed 
in the kitchen, and he is waiting for an opportunity of abstracting a 
ham and giving it her.” “Go and tell her,” said the Empress, “ to take 
care that she is not seen by the Grand-Chamberlain, for he cannot under- 
stand a joke.” But one regrets that Catherine did not order the ham to 
be given to the poor woman, seasoned, if need be, with a little moral 
advice, but still freely given. Another anecdote of débonnaire royalty tells 
how Frederick the Great issued an order that no officer in the army 
should enter the royal garden except in uniform. One day he saw a 
lieutenant of infantry lounging there in civilian costume. Though the 
King knew him by sight, the officer did not recognise the King, who 
entered into conversation with him,.and asked him who he was. “An 
officer,” was the reply, “but” (with a knowing look) “I am incognito 
here.” “I advise you to be off pretty quickly, or the King may see you,” 
answered Majesty good-naturedly. 

From the days of Haroun-al-Raschid Kings have loved to go disguised 
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in search of adventures, but, outside of the Arabian Nights, they do not 
often seem to have met with them. Authentic accounts of what incognito 
Royalty did actually see or do ona given occasion are generally tame 
enough. Madame du Deffaud relates an incident in the life of the 
Emperor Joseph II. which is so thoroughly humdrum, that it may be 
said to be stamped with an unmistakable air of veracity. Joseph was 
travelling on one of his own high-roads when he came upon a gentleman 
who had had the misfortune to be landed by a clumsy coachman in a 
wayside ditch. Finding the stranger’s destination was the same as his 
own, Joseph, without revealing himself, offered him a seat in his carriage, 
which was gladly accepted. As they journeyed they talked, and Joseph’s 
companion—being a dull man—had nothing better to say than to bid his 
new acquaintance guess what he (the dull man) had that day eaten for 
his dinner. “A fricassee of chicken?” suggested the Emperor. “ No.” 
“A leg of mutton?” “No.” “An omelette?” “No.” At length the 
Emperor guessed aright, when his new friend gleefully slapped him on 
the thigh, and cried, “ You've hit it!” “Now,” said Joseph, “ it’s my 
turn. We don’t know each other—tell me what Iam.” “ An officer?” 
“One can be that and something more.” ‘“ You are too young to bea 
general—are you a colonel?” “No.” “A major?” “No.” “A cap- 
tain?” “No.” “Are you a governor?” “No.” “Who are you? 
Are you the Emperor?” “ You've hit it!” said Joseph, returning the 
slap on the thigh. The poor man, who had had no suspicion of the truth, 
and who had only put the last question in jest, was dumbfounded, and 
wished to descend from the carriage at once. ‘No, no,” said the Em- 
peror, “ I knew who I was when I asked you to step in; I did not know 
who you were ; nothing is changed—let us continue our route.” 

This plain unvarnished tale, with its disappointing tameness, is 
doubtless truer than many a pretty story of the Fitzjames and Douglas 
type. One or two of these, however, are worth telling; notably one in 
which the merry monarch of France, maternal grandfather of our own 
merry monarch, plays the principal part. One evening, a few days 
before the battle of Ivry, the Jmprovisateur Frangais assures us, Henry 
arrived incognito at the town of Alengon, and repaired to the house of 
an officer who was devoted to his cause, but who happened to be away 
from home. His wife, who did not know the King by sight, accorded 
him nevertheless a hearty welcome, believing him to be one of the 
chiefs of the Royal army. Perceiving, however, his hostess’s manner to 
be slightly embarrassed, Henry frankly expressed a hope that he was not 
causing trouble, and bade her stand on no sort of ceremony with him. 
“ Monsieur,” the good dame replied, “I will tell you candidly what is my 
difficulty. To-day is Thursday ; I have had the town scoured, and it is 
absolutely impossible to buy anything to eat, and so you see me in de- 

. Only, there is an honest artisan, my neighbour, who has a 
fat turkey, but he will not consent to part with it except on condition 
of being asked to eat his share of it.” “Very well. Is he good com- 
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‘pany?’ “Yes, monsieur, he is the wag of the place; a very honest man, 
too—a good Frenchman, a zealous Royalist, and comfortably off.” “ By 
all means let him come, madam. I am very hungry, and even if he 
does bore us a little, it is better to sup with him than not to sup at all.” 
So the artisan was invited, and soon made his appearance, in his Sunday 
best, and, what was more to the purpose, turkey in hand. While it was 
being cooked, the artisan talked so pleasantly, and told such capital 
stories, that the King, though dying of hunger, awaited supper without 
impatience. The meal proved a delightful one ; and the more the King 
laughed, the gayer and wittier did the self-invited guest seem to grow. 
When the time came for him to take his leave, he threw himself at the 
feet of the prince, and thus addressed him: “Pardon, sire, pardon ! 
this day has been the proudest in my life. I knew your Majesty ; I have 
served—I fought for my King atthe battle of Arques ; I could not resist 
the desire to be admitted to his table. Pardon, sire, once more; I 
wished to amuse you for a few moments, and I feared that I should be 
the less able to do so if your Majesty knew that you were recognised. 
But, sire, the glory of my King is dear to me, and I cannot think with- 
out pain of how much it is tarnished by the company of such a rascallion 
as myself. I see only one way of remedying the evil.” ‘“ What is 
that?” “To grant me a patent of nobility.” “To you?” ‘ Why not, 
sire? Though an artisan, I am also a Frenchman; I have a heart like 
another man’s, and I deem myself worthy of the honour, if only for the 
steadfast loyalty I bear my King.” “Very good, my friend; but what 
arms would you take?” “ My turkey; to-day it has brought me too 
much honour.” “ Well, be it so—ventre-saint-gris / you shall be a gen- 
tleman, and you shall bear a turkey impaled,” said the monarch. 

Henry had more than one dining adventure. Thus on another occa- 
sion it befel that, being out hunting, he lost his way, and, entering a way- 
side inn, sat down to table with some tradesmen who were ignorant of 
his rank. After dinner the company fell to talking of the King’s recent 
renunciation of Protestantism. ‘Don’t tell me,” said a pork-butcher, 
with an air of authority ; “the herring-barrel will always smell of fish.” 
Presently, the King having placed himself at the window, some lords of 
his suite rode up, and immediately saluted him, when Henry called them 
in. The pork-butcher, hearing the words “Sire” and “ Majesty,” looked 
extremely miserable, and possibly expected to be ordered off for imme- 
diate execution. As Henry left the inn, he tapped the man on the 
shoulder, and said, “Good man, the herring-barrel does always smell of 
the herring ; but this is true of you, and not of me. Iam, thank God, a 
good Catholic,-but you have still a leaven of the League about you.” 

But a really charming story of the King, and one which appears to 
rest on the best possible authority, is related by Theodore Agrippa 
@Aubigné (grandfather of Madame de Maintenon), in his Universal 
History. One night, when he was sleeping in Henry’s dressing-room, it 
being his turn of duty as gentleman-in-waiting, he turned to La Force, 
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who lay by his side, and whispered, “ La Force, your master is the most 
ungrateful mortal on the face of the earth.” La Force, half asleep, asked 
him what he was saying. “ Lazybones,” said the King from the adjoining 
room, “ he’s telling you I am the most ungrateful of men.” ‘ Pray go to 
sleep, sire,” quoth d’Aubigné jimperturbably ; “we have a good deal 
more of the same kind to say to each other.” The historian adds that 
the King never showed him the less kindness afterwards. 

An exquisite example of forbearance was also shown by the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, after he had offered the Stoic philosopher Apollonius, 
who resided at Chalcis, the place of tutor to Marcus Aurelius, his 
adopted son. Apollonius accepted the appointment, and came to Rome. 
As soon as the Emperor heard of his arrival, he sent to say that he 
awaited him with impatience. Apollonius, who to the pride of a sophist 
joined the boorishness of a clown, replied to the Emperor’s gracious mes- 
sage by observing that it was the duty of the disciple to go and seek the 
master, and not for the master to go and seek the disciple. When this 
polite speech was repeated to him, Antoninus merely smiled. He con- 
fessed “he was surprised that Apollonius, having got as far as Rome, 
found the way from his lodgings to the palace longer than from Chalcis 
to the capital ;” but, without more words, ordered Marcus Aurelius 
forthwith to repair to the abode of the philosopher. 

In spite, however, of a few noble exceptions to the rule, the atmosphere 
of Courts cannot be pronounced healthy ; and the contempt with which 
the professional courtier is regarded by his fellow-men is not altogether 
unmerited. One may confess to a grim sympathy with Suwarrow in his 
treatment of a certain Count K , prime favourite of the Emperor 
Paul. Having recalled the great general from exile, the Czar sent Count 
K with a complimentary message. The imperial emissary having 
been announced, “‘ K—-—,” exclaimed Suwarrow, “ Count K——! Don’t 
know any Russian family of that name. But let him in.” The Count is 
introduced. The Marshal feigns astonishment on hearing his name, and 
ends by demanding of what country he isa native. “I ama native of 
Turkey,” the Count answers for himself; “it is to the grace of the 
' Emperor I owe my title.” “Ah! you have no doubt rendered important 
services to the State. In what corps did you serve? In what battles 
have you fought?” “Ihave never served in the army.” “ Never? 
You are then in the civil service. In what department?” “In no 
department. I have always been in attendance on the august person of 
his Majesty.” “Good God! in what capacity, pray?” “I have been 
first valet de chambre to his Imperial Majesty.” “Ah! very good.” 
Then turning to his servant, “Ivan,” the Marshal calls out, “Do you 
see this nobleman? He has been as you are. True, his master has been 
our gracious sovereign. What a glorious path he has followed! He is 
become a Count! He is decorated with the Orders of Russia! So, Ivan, 
be a good lad. Who knows what you may become?” 

Paul one day sent for Suwarrow into his presence; he wished to put 
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him at the head of the army of Italy. For some time past the victor of 
Rynnick had been in disgrace; he made his appearance in an undress 
coat, without his decorations, withoutZeven his sword. The Emperor 
—who, to do him honour, has taken his seat on the throne, and is sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff—looks thunderstruck. Suwarrow throws 
himself flat on his face, and with the aid of his hands and feet crawls to 
the steps of the throne. “Come, now, Alexander, son of Basil,” begins 
the Czar, coaxingly ; “come, Marshal, my son, art thou then mad? Get 
up.” “No, no, sire! I wish to make my way, I too, in this Court; and 
I know it is only by crawling that one can approach your Majesty.” 
Suwarrow is worth studying, especially at the present time, as ai 
typical Russian. In him the Tartar was covered with the very thinnest 
possible coating of French varnish, but he had some great qualitiés, su¢h 
as patriotism, and (what is too rarely found in the bravest soldiers): civil 
courage of a high order. How strange, by the way, must have been the state 
of society in St. Petersburg almost within living memory, when it was'pos* 
sible for Suwarrow at evening parties to go about from one lady to another, 
kissing the portrait of Catherine II., which each of them wore on: their 
breast! Some of Suwarrow’s personal habits must have contributed’ to 
render these pseudo-loyal caresses extremely unpleasant to the objects of 
them. It would be quite out of the question to enter much into details, 
unless we were to write in Latin, but, for one thing, the Marshal was 
ignorant of the use of pocket-handkerchiefs. Other incidents in Su- 
warrow’s domestic economy are, as Mr. Carlyle: might say, “too 
Samoyedic” to be dwelt upon. ‘To his credit, however, be it said, 
Suwarrow tubbed regularly once a day in cold water, and that at a time 
when even Englishmen were by no means excessively fond of the pure 
element either externally or internally applied. The widowof Sir Philip 
Francis, in her account of his life, mentions it as a circumstance worthy 
of remark that her husband washed his whole body in watcr every 


morning. 
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which is perhaps the most comforting moral to be deduced from the 
gossips of history. Though doubtless our great-grandchildren, when they 
read the “Chronique scandaleuse” of the latter-half of the nineteenth 
century, will repeat the same line with equal sincerity and truth. 
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THERE are probably many persons who could repeat by heart the greater 
portion of the last. scene in the last book of the Iliad, and who yet 
have never been struck by the fact, that not its least excellence consists 
in its setting before us a carefully accurate picture of a group of usages 
which for the antiquity of their origin, the wide area of their observance, 
and the tenacity with which they have been preserved, may be fairly said 
to occupy an unique position amongst popular customs and ceremonials. 
First, we are shown the citizens of Troy bearing their vanquished hero 
within the walls amidst vehement demonstrations of grief: the people 
cling to the chariot wheels, or prostrate themselves on the earth ; the 
wife and the mother of the dead tear their hair and cast it to the winds. 
Then the body is laid on a bed of state, and the leaders of a choir of 
professional minstrels sing a dirge, which is at times interrupted by the 
wailing of the women. When this is done, Andromache, Hecuba, and 
Helen in turn give voice each one to the feelings awakened in her by 
their common loss ; and afterwards—so soon as the proper interval has 
elapsed—the body is burnt, wine being poured over the embers of the 
pyre. Lastly, the ashes are consigned to the tomb, and the mourners sit 
down to a banquet. “Such honours paid they to the good knight 
Hector ;” and such, in their main features, are the funeral rites which 
may be presumed to date back to a period not only anterior to the siege 
of Troy, granting for the moment that event to have veritably taken 
place, but also previous to the crystallisation of the Greek or any other of 
the Indo-European nationalities which flowed westward from the uplands 
of the Hindu Kush. The custom of hymning the dead, which is just 
now what more particularly concerns us, once prevailed over most if not 
all parts of Europe ; and the firmness of its hold upon the affections of 
the people may be inferred from the persistency with which they adhered 
to it, even when it was opposed not only by the working of the gradual, 
though fatal, law of decay to which ail old usages must in the end submit, 
but also by the active interposition of persons in authority. Charle- 
magne, for instance, tried to put it down in Provence—desiring that all 
those attending funerals, who did not know by rote any of the appro- 
priate psalms, should recite aloud the Xyrie eleison instead of singing 
“ profane songs” made to suit the occasion. But the edict seems to have 
met with a signal want of success ; for, some five hundred years after it 
was issued, the Provencals still hired Preefice, and still introduced within 
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the very precincts ‘of their churches, whole choirs of lay dirge-singers, 
frequently composed of young girls who were stationed in two companies, 
that chanted songs alternately to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music ; and this notwithstanding that the clergy of Provence showed the 
strongest objection to the performance of observances at funerals, other 
than such as were approved by ecclesiastical sanction. The custom in 
question bears an obvious affinity to Highland coronachs and Irish 
keens, and here in England there is reason to believe it to have survived 
as late as the seventeenth century. That Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with it is amply testified by the fourth act of Cymbeline ; for it is plain 
that the song pronounced by Guiderius and Arviragus over the supposed 
corpse of Imogene was no mere poetic outburst of regret, but a real and 
legitimate dirge, the singing or saying of which was held to constitute 
Fidele’s obsequies. In the Cotton Library there is a MS., having refer- 
ence to a Yorkshire village in the reign of Elizabeth, which relates: “When 
any dieth, certaine women sing a song to the dead bodie recyting the 
jorney that the partye deceased must goe.” Unhappily our English 
Neniz are nearly all lost and forgotten ; we know of no genuine speci- 
men extant, except the famous Lyke Wake (ie. Death Watch) dirge 
beginning :— pute lara da 
This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Everie nightie and alle, 
Fire and sleete and candle liglite, 
And Christe receive thy saule, &e. 


To the present day we find practices closely analogous with those 
recounted in the Jiiad scattered here and there from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the banks of Lake Onega; and the Trojan Threnody is 
even now reproduced in Ireland, in Corsica, Sardinia, and Roumania, in 
Russia, in Greece, and South Italy. Students who may be tempted to 
make observations on this strange survival of the old world, will do well, 
however, to set about it at once, in parts which are either already invaded 
or else threatened with an imminent invasion of railways, for the screech 
of the engine sounds the very death-knell of ancient customs. Thus the 
Trish practice of keening is becoming less and less general. On recently 
making inquiries of a gentleman residing in Leinster, we learnt that it 
had quite gone out in that province ; he added that he had once seen 
keeners at a funeral at Clonmacnoise (King’s County), but was told they 
came from the Connaught side of the Shannon. The keens must not be 
confused with the peculiar wail or death-cry known as the Ullagone; 
they are articulate utterances, in a strongly-marked rhythm, extolling the 
merits of the dead, and reproaching him for leaving his family, with much 
more in the same strain. The keeners may or may not be professional, 
and the keens are more often of a traditional than of an improvised 
description. One or two specimens in Gaelic have appeared in the 
Journal of the Irish Archeological Association, but on the whole the 
subject is far from having received the attention it deserves. The Irish 
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keeners are invariably women, ‘as-also are all the Continental dirge- 
singers of modern times. Whether by reason of the somewhat new- 
fashioned sentiment which forbids a man to exhibit his feelings in public, 
or from other motives not unconnectéd with selfishness, the onus of dis- 
charging the more active and laborious obligations prescribed in popular 
funeral rites has bit by bit been altogether shifted upon the shoulders of 
the weaker sex ; e.g. in places where scratching and tearing of the face 
forms part of the traditional ritual, the women are expected to continue 
the performance of this unpleasant ceremony which the men have long 
since abandoned. Of the precise origin of the employment of Public 
Wailers, or Preeficee, not much has been ascertained. One distinguished 
writer on folk-lore suggests 'that it had its rise not in any lack of con- 
sideration for the dead, but in the apprehension lest the repose of their 
ghesis should be disturbed by a display of grief on the part of those who 
had been nearest and dearest to them in life; and his theory gains sup- 
port in the abundant evidence forthcoming to attest the existence of a 
widely-spread notion that the dead are pained, and even annoyed and 
exasperated, by the tears of their kindred. Traces of this belief are dis- 
coverable in Zend and Hindu writings ; also amongst the Sclavs, Germans, 
and Scandinavians—and, to look nearer home, in Ireland and Scotland. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the business of singing before the 
dead sprang from the root of well-nigh every trade—that its duties were 
at first exclusively performed by private persons, and their passing into 
public hands resulted simply from people finding out that they were exe- 
cuted with less trouble and more efficiency by a professional functionary ; 
a common-place view of the matter which is somewhat borne out by the 
circumstance, that whenever a member of the family is qualified and 
disposed to undertake the dirge-singing, there seems to be no prejudice 
against her doing so. It is often far from easy to determine whether 
such or such a death-song was composed by a hired prefica who for the 
time being assumed the character of one of the dead man’s relatives, or by 
the latter speaking in her own person. 

In Corsica, the wailing and chanting is kept up, off and on, from the 
hour of death to the hour of burial. The news that the head of a family 
has expired is quickly communicated to his relations and friends in the 
surrounding hamlets, who hasten to form themselves into a troop or band 
locally called the Scirrata, and thus advance in procession towards the 
house of mourning. If the death was caused by violence, the scirrata 
makes a halt when it arrives in sight of the village; and then it is that 
the Corsican women tear their hair and scratch their faces till the blood 
flows—just as do their sisters in Dalmatia and Montenegro. Shortly after 
this, the scirrata is met by the deceased’s fellow-villagers, accompanied 
by all his near relatives with the exception of the widow, to whose abode 
the whole party now proceeds with loud cries and lamentations. The 
widow awaits the scirrata by the door of her house, and, asit draws near, 
the leader steps forward and throws a black veil over her head to. symbo- 
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lise her widowhood ; the term of: which must offer a dreary prospect to a 
‘woman who has the misfortune to lose her ‘husband while’ she is stillin 
‘the prime of life, for public opinion insists that® she’ remain for yéars°in 
almost total seclusion. The mourners and as many as ‘can enter the 
room assemble round the ‘body, which lies stretched’ on a table or plank 
supported by benches; ‘it is draped ina long mantle, or it is clothed:in 
the dead man’s best suit. Now begins the dirge, or Vocero. Two persons 
will perhaps start off singing together,’ and in that case the words 
cannot be distinguished ; but more often only one gets up at a time. She 
will open her song with a quietly-delivered eulogy of the virtues of the 
dead, and a few pointed allusions to the most important events of his 
life; but before long she warms to her work, and pours forth volleys 
of rhythmic lamentation with a fire and animation that stir up the women 
present into a frenzied delirium of grief, in which, as the prefica pauses 
to take breath, they howl, dig their nails into their flesh, throw them- 
selves on the ground, and sometimes cover their heads with ashes. When 
the dirge is ended they join hands and dance frantically round the plank 
on which the body lies. More singing takes place on the way to the 
church, and thence to the grave-yard. After the funeral the men do not 
shave for weeks, and the women let their hair go loose and occasionally 
cut it off at the grave—cutting off the hair being, by the way, a universal 
sign of female mourning; it was done by the women of ancient Greece, 
and it is done by the women of India. A good deal of eating and drink- 
ing brings the ceremonials to a close. If the bill of fare comes short of 
that recorded of the funeral ‘feast of Sir John Paston, of Barton, when 
1,300 eggs, 41 pigs, 40 calves, and 10 nete were but a few of the items 
—nevertheless the Corsican baked meats fall very heavily upon the 
pockets of such families as deem themselves compelled to “keep up a 
position.” Sixty persons is not an extraordinary number to be enter- 
tained at the banquet, and there is, over and above, a general distribution 
of bread and meat to poorer neighbours. Mutton in summer, and pork 
in winter, are esteemed the viands proper to the occasion. In happy con- 
trast to all this lugubrious feasting is the simple cup of milk drunk by 
each kinsman of the shepherd who dies in the mountains ; in which case 
his body is laid out, like Robin Hood’s, in the open air, a green sod under 
his head, his loins begirt with the pistol belt, his gun at his side, his dog 
at his feet.. Curious are the superstitions of the Corsican shepherds 
touching death. The dead, they say, call the living in the night time, and 
he who answers will soon follow them ; they believe, too, that, if you listen 
attentively after dark, you may hear at times the low beating of a drum, 
which announces that a soul has passed. 

A notable section of the voceri treats of that insatiable thirst 
after vengeance which formerly provided as fruitful a theme to French 
romancers as it presénted a perplexing problem to French legislators. 
In these dirges we see the vendetta in its true character, as the outgrowth 
and relic of times when people were, in self-defence, almost coerced into 
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lawlessness through the perpetual miscarriage of constituted justice, and 
they enable us to better understand the process by which what was at the 
outset something of the nature of a social necessity, developed into the 
ruling passion of the race, and led to the frightful abuses that are asso- 
ciated with its name. All that he held sacred in heaven or on earth 
became bound up in the Corsican’s mind with the obligation to avenge 
the blood of his kindred. Thus he made Hate his deity, and the old in- 
exorable spirit of the Greek Oresteia lived and breathed in him anew, 
the Furies themselves finding no bad counterpart in the frenzied women 
who officiated at his funeral rites. As is well known, when no man was 
to be found to do the deed a woman would often come forward in his 
stead, and this not only among the lower orders, but in the highest ranks 
of society. A lady of the noble house of Pozzo di Borgo once donned male 
attire, and in velvet-tasselled cap, red doublet, high sheepskin boots, with 
pistol, gun, and dagger for her weapons, started off in search of an 
assassin at the head of a band of partisans. When he was caught, how- 
ever, after the guns had been two or three times levelled at his breast, 
she decided to give him his life. Another fair avenger whose name has 
come down to us was Maria Felice di Calacuccia, of Niolo. Her vocero 
may be cited here us affording a good idea of the tone and spirit of the 
vendetta dirges in general. 

“] was spinning at my distaff when I heard a loud noise; it was a 
gun-shot, it re-echoed in my heart. It seemed to say to me: ‘Fly! 
thy brother dies.’ I ran into the upper chamber. As I unlatched the 
door, ‘I am struck to the heart,’ he said; and I fell senseless to the 
ground. If I too died not, it was that one thought sustained me. Whom 
wouldst thou have to avenge thee? Our mother, nigh to death, or thy 
sister Maria? If Lario was not dead surely all this would not end with- 
out bloodshed. But of so great a race, thou dost only leave thy sister : 
she has no cousins, she is poor, an orphan, young. Still be at rest—to 
avenge thee, she suffices!” 

A dramatic vocero, dealing with the same subject, is that of the 
sister of Canino, a renowned brigand, who fell at Nazza in an encounter 
with the military. She begins by regretting that she has not a voice of 
thunder wherewith to rehearse his prowess. Alas! one early morning 
the soldiers (“ barbarous set of bandits that they are! ”) sallied forth on 
his pursuit, and pounced upon him like wolves upon a lamb. When she 
heard the bustle of folks going to and fro in the street, she put her head 
out of window and asked what it was all about. “Thy brother has been 
slaughtered in the mountains,” they reply. Even so it was; his arque- 
buse was of no use to him ; no, nor his dagger, nor his pistol, nor yet his 
amulet. When they brought him in, and she beheld his wounds, the 
bitterness of her grief redoubled. Why did he not answer her—did he 
lack heart todo so? ‘“ Canino, heart of thy sister,” she cries, “ how thou 
art grown pale! Thou that wert so stalwart and so full of grace, thou 
who didst appear like unto a nosegay of flowers. Canino, heart of thy 
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sister, they have taken thy life. I will plant a blackthorn in the land of 
Nazza, that none of our house may henceforth pass that way—for there 
were not three or four, but seven men against one. Would I could 
make my bed at the foot of the chestnut tree beneath whose shade they 
fired upon thy breast. I desire to cast aside these women’s skirts, to arm 
me with poniard, and pistol, and gun, to gird me with the belt and 
pouch ; Canino, heart of thy sister, I desire to avenge thy death.” In 
the lamentations over one Matteo, a doctor who was murdered in 1745, 
we have an example of the songs improvised along the road to the grave. 
This time there are plenty of male relatives—brothers, brothers-in-law, 
and cousins—to accomplish the vendetta. The funeral procession passes 
through the village where the crime was committed, and one of the in- 
habitants, perhaps as a peace offering, invites the whole party to come in 
and refresh themselves. To this a young girl replies: ‘‘ We want none 
of your bread and wine ; what we do want is your blood.” Sheinvokes 
a thunderbolt to exterminate every soul in the blood-guilty place. But 
an aged dame interposes, for a wonder, with milder counsels; she bids 
her savage sisters calm their wrath : “ Is not Matteo in heaven with the 
Lord? Look at his winding sheet,” says she, “and learn from it that 
Christ dwells above, who teaches forgiveness. The waters are troubled 
enough already without your goading on your men to violence.” It is not 
unlikely that the Corsicans may have been in the habit, like the Irish, of 
intentionally parading the coffin of a murdered man past the door of the 
suspected murderer, in order that they might have a public opportunity 
of branding the latter with infamy. 

Having glanced at these hymns of the avenger, we will turn to the 
laments expressive of grief unmixed with threats or anger. In these, also, 
Corsica is very rich. Sometimes it is a wife who deplores her husband 
struck down by no human hand, but by fever or accident. In one suck 
vocero the widow pathetically crowds epithet on epithet, in the attempt 
to give words to her affection and her sorrow. ‘ You were my flower, my 
thornless rose, my stalwart one, my column, my brother, my hope, my 
prop, my eastern gem, my most beautiful treasure,” she says to her lost 
“Petru Francescu!” She curses fate which in a brief moment has deprived 
her of her paladin—she prayed so hard that he might be spared, but it 
was all in vain. He was laid low, the greatly courageous one, who seemed 
80 strong! Is it indeed true, that he, the clever-headed, the handy- 
handed, will leave his Nunziola all alone? Then she bids Mari, her 
little daughter, come hither to where papa lies, and beg him to pray 
God in paradise that she may have a better lot than her little mother. 
She wishes her eyes may change into two fountains ere she forgets his 
name ; for ever would she call him her Petru Francescu. But most of all 
she wishes that her heart might break so that her poor little soul could 
g0 with his, and quit this treacherous world where there is no more joy.* 





__ * The typical keen given in Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
18 80 like Nunziola’s vocero, that in parts it might be taken fora translation of it. 
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Sometimes it is a plaint of a mother whose child has met the fate of 
those “whom the gods love.” . That saying about the gods has its 
equivalent in the Corsican lines: 


Chi nasci pe u paradisu 
A stu mondu un po’ imbecchia, 


which occur in the lament of La Dariola Danesi, of Zuani, who mourns 
her sixteen-year-old daughter Romana. Decked in feast-day raiment the 
damsel sleeps in the rest of death, after all her sufferings. Her sweet 
face has lost its hues of red and white ; it is like a gone-outsun. Romana 
was the fairest of all the young girls, a rose among flowers; the youths 
of the country round were consumed by love of her, but in her presence 
they were filled with decorous respect. She was courteous to all, familiar 
with none ; in church everybody gazed at her, but she looked at no one; 
and the minute mass was over she would say: “ Mamma, let us go.” 
Never can the mother be consoled, albeit she knows her darling fares 
well up there in heaven where all things smileand are glad. Ofasurety 
this earth was not worthy to contain so fair a face. “Ah! how much 
more beautiful Paradise will be now she is in it!” cries the voceratrice, 
with the sublime audacity of maternal love. In another dirge we have 
pictured a troop of girls coming early to the house of Maria, their young 
companion, to escort her to the Church of St. Elia: for this morning the 
father of her betrothed has settled the marriage portion, and it is seemly 
that she should hear mass, and make an offering of wax tapers. But the 
maiden’s mother comes forth to tell the gladsome band that to-day’s 
offering to St. Elia is not of waxen tapers; it is a peerless flower, a 
bouquet adorned with ribands—surely the saint will be well pleased with 
sucha fine gift! For the bride elect liesdead ; who will now profit by her 
possessions—the twelve mattresses, the twenty-four lambs? “I will pray 
the Virgin,” says the mother, “ I will pray my God that I may go hence 
this morning, pressing my flower to my heart.” The playfellows bathe 
Maria’s face with tears: sees she not those who loved her? ‘Will she 
leave them in their sadness? One runs to pluck flowers, a second to 
gather roses ; they twine her a garland, a bridal crown—will she depart 
all the same, lying upon her bier? But, after all, why should there be 
all this grief? “To-day little Maria becomes the spouse of the Lord ; 
with what honour will she not be greeted in paradise!” Alas for 
broken hearts! they were never yet healed by that line of argument. 
Up the street steals the chilling sound of the funeral chant, Ora pro ed. 
They are come to bear the maiden to St. Elia’s Church ; the mother sinks 
to the ground ; fain would she follow. the body to the grave, but she 
faints with sorrow ; only her streaming tears can pay the tribute of her 
love, 

It will be observed that it is usual for the survivors to be held up as 
objects of pity rather than the dead, who are generally regarded as well 
off; but now and then we come across less optimist presages of the 
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fature life. A woman named Maddelé complains that they: have taken 
her blonde daughter, her snow-white dove, her “ Chili, cara di Mamma,” 
to the: worst possible of places, where no sun penetrates,-and no fire 
is lit. 

Sometimes to a young girl is assigned the task of bewailing her play- 
mate, ‘“ This morning my companion is all adorned,” begins a maiden 
dirge-singer ; “ one would think she was going to be married.” But the 
ceremony about to take place differs sadly from that other. ‘The bell 
tolls slowly, the cross and banner arrive at the door ; the dead. companion 
is setting out on a long journey, she is going to find their ancestors—the 
voceratrice’s father, and her uncle the curé—in the land whither each 
one must go in his turn and remain for ever. Since she has made up 
her mind thus to change country and climate (though it be all too soon, 
for she has not yet done growing), will she at any rate listen for an 
instant to her friend of other days? She wishes to give her a little letter 
to carry to her father ; and, besides the letter, she would like her to take 
him a message, and give him news of the family he left so young, all 
weeping round his hearth. She is to tell him that all goes well ; that his 
eldest daughter is married and has a boy, a flowering lily, who already 
knows his father, and points at him with his finger. The boy is called 
after the grandpapa, and old friends declare him to he his very image. 
To the curé she is to say that his flock flourish and do not forget him. 
Now the priest enters, bringing the holy water; everyone lifts his:hat ; 
they bear the body away: “Go to heaven dear ; the Lord awaits you.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the voceri of Corsica are without 
exception composed in the native speech of the country, which the accom- 
plished scholar, lexicographer, and poet, Niccold Tommaseo, speaks of 
with perfect truth as one of “the most Italian of the dialects of Italy.” * 
The time may come when the people will renounce their own language in 
favour of the idiom of their rulers, but it has not come yet ; nor do they 
show much disposition to abandon their old usages, as may be guessed 
from the fact that even in their Gallicanised capital the dead are con- 
sidered slighted if the due amount of wailing is left undone. 

The Sardinian Attitido—a word which has been thought to have 
some connection with the Greek orovo, and the Latin atat—is made on 
exactly the same pattern as the Corsican vocero. Very few specimens of 
ithave, unfortunately, found their way into print; but amongst these few, 
in Canon Spano’s Canti popolarit Tempiesi, there is one that is highly 
interesting. Doubts have’ been raised as to whether the-bulk of the 
songs in Canon Spano’s collection are of purely illiterate origin ; but 
even if the author of the dirge to which we allude was guilty of that 
heinous offence in the eyes of the strict folk-lore gleaner—the knowledge 
of the alphabet—it must still, we think, be judged a remarkable produc- 
tion. The:attidora laments the death of a much-beloved bishop :— - 





* Canti del Popolo Corso, p. 6. 
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“It was the pleasure of this good father, this gentle pastor,” she says, 
“at all hours to nourish his flock ; to the bread of the soul he joined the 
bread of the body. Was the wife naked, her sons starving and destitute ? 
He laboured unceasingly to console them all. The one he clothed, the 
others he fed. None can tell the number of the poor whom he succoured. 
The naked came to him that they might be clothed, the hungry came to 
him that they might be fed, and all went their way comforted. How 
many had suffered hunger in the winter's cold, had not his tender heart 
proffered them help! It was a grand sight to behold so many poor 
gathered together in his house—above, below, they were so numerous 
there was no room to pass. And these were tlie comers of every day. I 
do not count those to whom once a month he supplied the needful food, 
nor yet those other poor to whose necessities he ministered in secret. By 
the needy rogue he let himself be deceived with shut eyes: he recognised 
the fraud, but he esteemed it gain so to lose. Ah, dear father, father to 
us all, I ought not to weep for thee! I mourn our common bereavement, 
for thy death this day has been a blow to all of us, even to the strongest 
men.” 

It would be hard to conceive a more lovely portrait of the Christian 
priest ; it is scarcely surpassed by that of Monseigneur Bienvenu in Les 
Misérables, of whose conduct in the matter of the silver candlesticks we 
are not a little reminded by the good Sardinian bishop’s compassion for 
the needy rogue. Neither the one nor the other realises an ideal which 
would win the unconditional approval of the Charity Organisation Society, 
and we must perhaps admit that humane proclivities which indirectly 
encourage swindling are more a mischief than an advantage to the State. 
Yet who can be insensible to the beauty of this unconquerable pity for 
the evil-doer, this charity that believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things ? 

We have been told on trustworthy authority that in some districts in 
the island the keening over a married man is performed not by a dirge- 
singer but by his own children, who chant a string of homely sentences, 
such as: “ Why art thou dead, papa? Thou didst not want for bread or 
wine!” A practice may here be mentioned which recalls the milk and 
honey and nuts of the Roman Inferie, and which, so far as we are aware, 
lingers on nowhere except in Sardinia; the attidora, whilst she sings, 
seatters on the bier handfuls of almonds or—if the family is well-to-do 
—of sweetmeats, to be subsequently buried with the body. 

The government of Olonetz would not, on the face of things, suggest 
a likelihood of common customs with the Mediterranean isles ; yet if we 
transport ourselves thither we discover the first cousin of the voceratrice 
and the attidora in the Russian Voplénitsa (“the Sobbing one”). But 
the jurisdiction of this functionary is of wider extent: she is mistress of 
the ceremonies at marriages as well as at funerals, and in both cases 
either improvises new songs or adapts old ones. We will give no samples 
of the Sclavonic neni, because Mr. Ralston has lately familiarised 
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English readers with several excellent specimens in his work on the 
Songs of the Russian People. The Sclavs are everywhere very strict in 
all that regards the cult of the dead, and the observances which have to 
be gone through by Russians who have lost friends or relations are by 
no means confined to the date of death and burial. Even when they 
have experienced no personal loss they are still thought called upon to 
visit the cemeteries on the second Tuesday after Easter and howl lustily 
over the tombs of “ their ancestors.” Nor would it be held sufficient to 
strew flowers upon the graves as is done on the Catholic All Souls’ day ; 
the most orthodox ghosts want something more substantial, and libations 
of beer and spirits are poured over their resting-places. Furthermore, 
disagreeable consequences have been said to result upon an omission of 
like marks of respect due to “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet ;” there 
is no making sure that a highly estimable individual will not, when thus 
incensed, re-enter an appearance on life’s stage in the shape of a vampire. 
A small volume might be written on the preventive measures adopted to 
procure immunity from such-like visitations. The people of Havellend 
and Altmark put a small coin into the mouths of the dead in the hope 
that, so placated, they will not assume vampire form ; but this time the 
superstition, like a vast number of others, is clearly a later invention to 
explain a custom the original significance of which is forgotten. The 
peasants of Roumelia also place pieces of money in the coffins, not as an 
insurance against vampires—who they think may be best avoided by 
burning instead of burying the mortal remains of any person they credit 
with the prospect of becoming one—but to pay the entrance fee into 
Paradise ; a more authentic version of the old fable. The setting apart 
of a day, fixed by the Church or varying according to private anniver- 
saries, for the special commemoration of the dead, is a world-wide custom. 
The Letts and Esthonians observe this Feast of Souls hy spreading a 
banquet of which they suppose their spirit relatives to partake ; they put 
torches on the graves to light the ghosts to the repast, and they imagine 
every sound they hear through the day to be caused by the movements 
of the invisible guests. Both these peoples celebrate death-watches with 
much singing and drinking, the Esthonians addressing long speeches to 
the dead, and asking him why he did not stay longer, if his puddro 
(gruel) was not to his taste, é&c., precisely after the style of the keeners 
of less remote parts. In some countries the entire system of life would 
seem to be planned and organised mainly with a view to honouring the 
dead. In Albania, for example, one of the foremost objects pursued - by 
the peasantry is that of marrying their daughters near home; not so 
much from any affectionate unwillingness to part with them, as in order 
to secure their attendance at the vai or lamentations which take place on 
the death of a member of the family; and so rigorous are the mourning 
regulations that even married women who have lost their fathers remain 
year after year shut up in houses deprived of light and draped in black 
—they may not even go out to church. The Albanian keens are not 
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always versified ; they sometimes consist simply in the endless reiteration 
of a single phrase. M. Auguste Dozon reports that he was at one time 
constantly hearing “les hurlements” of a poor Mussulman widow who 
bewailed two sons; on certain anniversaries she took their clothes out of 
a chest, and, placing them before her, she repeated, without intermission, 
xarkana pov.* The Greeks have the somewhat analogous practice, on 
the recurrence of the death-days of their dear ones, of putting their lips 
close to the graves and whispering to their silent tenants that they still 
love them. 

The near relations in Greece leave their dwelling, as soon as they 
have closed the eyes of the dead, to take refuge in the house of a friend, 
with whom they sojourn till the more distant connections have had time 
to arrive, and the body is dressed in holiday gear. Then they return, 
clothe themselves in white dresses, and take up their position beside the 
bier. After some inarticulate wailing, which is strenuously echoed back 
by the neighbours, the dirge is sung, the chief female mourner usually 
leading off, and whosoever feels disposed following wake. When the body 
is lowered into the earth, the best-beloved of the dead—his mother or 
perhaps his betrothed—stoops down to the ground and imploringly utters 
his name, together with the word “Come!” On his making no reply, he 
is declared to be indeed dead, and the grave is closed. The usage points 
toa probability that all the exhortations to awake and to return with 
which the dirges of every nation are interlarded are remnants of ancient 
makeshifts for a medical certificate of death; and we may fancy with 
what breathless excitement these apostrophes were spoken in former days 
when they were accompanied by an actual, if faint, expectation that they 
would be heard and answered. It is conceivable that the complete 
system of making as much noise as possible at funerals may be derived 
from some sort of notion that the uproar would wake the dead if he were 
not dead at all, but sleeping. As elsewhere, so in Greece, the men take 
no part in the proceedings beyond bidding one last farewell just before 
they retire from the scene. Preefice are still employed now and then; 
but the art of improvisation seems to be the natural birthright of Greek 
peasant women, nor do they require the inspiration of strong grief to call 
their poetic gifts into operation ; it is stated to be no unusual thing to 
hear a gir] stringing elegies over some lamb, or bird, or flower which may 
have died, while she works in the fields. The Greeks send communica- 
tions and even flowers by the dead to the dead : “ Now is the time,” the 
folk-poet makes one say whose body is about to be buried, “for you to 
give me any messages or commissions ; and if your grief is too poignant 
for utterance, write it down on paper and bring me the letter.” The 
Greek nenie are marked by great vigour and variety of imagery, as is 
apparent in the subjoined extract from the dirge of a poor young country- 
woman who was left a widow with two children :— 





* Chansons Populaires Bulgares inédites, p. 328. 
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“The other day I beheld at our threshold a youth, of lofty stature 
and threatening mien ; he had outstretched wings of gleaming white, and 
in his hand was a sword. ‘Woman, is thy husband in the house?’ 
‘Yes ; he combs. our Nicos’ hair, and caresses him so he may not cry. 
Go not in, terrible youth ; do not frighten our babe.’ The white-winged 
would not listen ; I tried to drive him back, but I could not; he darted 
past me, and ran to thy side,O my beloved. Hapless one, he smote 
thee; and here is thy little son, thy tiny Nicos, whom likewise he was 
fain to strike. ”. . . 

So vivid was the impression created by the woman’s fantasy ‘that 
some of the spectators looked towards the door. half expecting the white- 
winged visitant to advance in their midst; others turned to the child, 
huddled by his mother’s knees. She, coming down from flights of 
imagination to the bitter realities of her condition, exclaimed as she flung 
herself sobbing upon the bier: “ How can I maintain the children? 
How will they be able to live? What will they not suffer in the 
contrast between the rough lot in store for them and the tender care 
which guarded them in the happy days when their father lived?” At 
last, worn out by the force of her emotions, she sank senseless to the floor. 
The laments of widows, which are very rare in some localities, are often 
to be met with inGreece. In one of them we come upon an original 
idea respecting the requirements of spirits: the singer prays that her 
tears may swell into a lake or a sea, so they may trickle through the 
earth to the nether regions, to moisten those who get no rain, to be drink 
to those who thirst, and—to fill up the dry inkstands of the writers! 
“Then will they be able to chronicle the chagrins of the loved ones who 
cross the river, taste its wave, and forget their homes and their poor 
orphans.” Every species of Grecian 'peasant-song abounds in classical 
reminiscences, which are easy to identify, although they betray some 
mental confusion of the attributes and functions belonging to the person- 
ages of antiquity. Of all the early myths, that of the Stygian ferryman 
is the one which has shown greatest longevity. Far from falling into 
oblivion, the son of Erebus has gone on diligently accumulating honours 
that were not his originally, till he has managed to get the arbitrament 
of life and death into his power, and to enlist the birds of the air as a 
staff of spies, to give him prompt information should any unlucky 
individual refer to him in a tone of mockery or defiance. The opinion of 
Achilles, that it was better to be a slave amongst men than a king over 
ghosts, is very much that which prevails in the Greece of to-day. 
Visions of a Christian Paradise above the skies have much less hold on 
the popular mind than dread of a pagan Tartarus under the earth ; and 
that full conviction that after all it was a very bad thing to die, that 
tendency to attach.a paramount value to life, per se, and quand méme, 
which constituted: so significant a feature of the old Greeks, is equally 
characteristic of their modern representatives. The next world of the 
Romaic songs is far from being a place “ where all smiles and is glad ;” 
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the forebodings of the Corsican Chilina’s mother are common enough 
here in Greece. “ Rejoice in the present world, rejoice in the passing 
day,” runs a pupoddyor, quoted by Fauriel; “to-morrow you will be 
under the sod, and will behold the day no more.” Down in Tartarus 
youths and maidens spend their time dismally in asking if there be yet an 
earth and a sky up above. Are there still churches and golden icons? 
Do people continue to work at their several trades? “ Blessed are the 
mountains and the pastures,” it is said, “where we meet not Charon.” 
The parents of a dying girl ask of her why she is resolved to hasten into 
the other world where the cock crows not, and the hen clucks not; 
where there is no water and no grass, and where the hungry find it im- 
possible to eat, and the tired are incapable of sleep. Why is she not 
content to abide at home? The girl replies she cannot, for yesterday, in 
the late evening, she was married, and her consort is the tomb. That is 
the peasant elegist’s way of speaking of a sudden death, caused very 
likely by the chill of nightfall. Of another damsel, who succumbed to a 
long illness, “ who had suffered as none before suffered under the sun,” 
he narrates how she pressed her father’s hand to her heart, saying: 
“ Alas! my father, I am about to die.” She clasped her mother’s hand 
to her breast, saying : “ Alas! my mother, I am about to die.” Then she 
sent for her betrothed, and she bent over him and kissed him, and whis- 
pered softly into his ear: “Oh, my friend, when I am dead deck my 
grave as you would have decked my nuptial bed.” We find in Greek 
poesy the universal legend of the lover who kills himself on hearing of 
the death of his mistress; but, as a rule, the regret of survivors is 
depicted as neither desperate nor durable. Long ago, three gallant 
youths plotted together to contrive an escape from Hades, and a fair- 
haired maiden prayed that they would take her with them; she did so 
wish to see her mother mourning her loss, her brothers weeping because 
she is no more.’ They answered: “ As to thy brothers, poor girl, they 
are dancing, and thy mother diverts herself with gossiping in the street.” 
The mournfully beautiful music that Schubert wedded to Claudius’s little 
poem Der Tod und das Miidchen might serve as melodious expression 
to many a one of these Grecian lays of dead damsels. Death will not 
halt because he hears a voice crying: “Tarry; I am still so young!” 
The future is as irrevocably fixed as the past ; and if Fate deals hardly 
by mortals, there is nothing to fall back upon but the sorry resignation 
of despair; such is the sombre folk philosophy of the land of eternal 
stemmer. Perhaps it is the very brightness of the sky and air that 
makes the quitting of this mortal coil so unspeakably grievous. The 
most horribly painful idea associated with death in the mind of the 
modern as of the ancient Greek is the idea of darkness, of separation 
from what Dante, yet more Greek than Italian in his passionate sun- 
worship, describes in a line which seems somehow to hold incarnate the 


thing it tells of— 
. . » l'aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra. 
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It is worth noting that, whether the view entertained of immortality be 
cheerful or the reverse, in the songs of Western nations the disembodied soul 
is universally taken to be the exact duplicate of the creature of flesh and 
blood, in wants, tastes, and semblance. The European folk-singer could 
no more grasp a metaphysical conception of the eternity of spirit, such © 
as that implied in the grand Indian dirge which craves everlasting good 

for the “unborn part” in man, than he would know what to make of 

the scientific theory of the indestructibility of matter shadowed forth in 

the ordinary Sanskrit periphrases for death, signifying ‘the resolution of 

the body into its five elementary constituents.” 

Various companies of Greek settlers arrived in the southern ex- 
tremity of the Italian peninsula during the latter half of the tenth 
century ; or, rather, it would be more correct to say that the most 
plausible conjecture as to their advent places it in that period, for no 
positive recard of the date when they landed has up till now come to 
light. Niebuhr troubled himself about their history, and Pott about 
their language, but without conclusive results ; and so large is the range 
of the hypotheses they have provoked, that, while they were formerly 
held to be the remains of ancient colonies of Magna Grecia, it has been 
of late contended that at least a portion of them must have migrated , 
after the fall of the Byzantine Empire. Any way, there is no ques- 
tion that Calabria and Terra d’Otranto are partly peopled by Greeks, 
some of whom retain the use of an unmistakably Grecian dialect. 
Among the strongholds of the Greek-speaking subjects of. Victor 
Emmanuel are Bova, Amendolea, and Cardeto in Calabria, and Cori- 
gliano, Martano, and Castrignana de’ Greci in Terra d’Utranto : at these 
places and at others where the Greeks are massed dirge-singing exists in 
its highest development. When first the immigrants made Southern 
Italy their home, the custom was decidedly in full force across the Straits 
of Messina; and it may be that it was also tolerably general on the 
main-land ; but, assuming this to have been the case, it need still cause 
no surprise that the Greeks should have kept to it longer than the rest 
of the population ; for, let alone other reasons, their fidelity tc their lan- 
guage argues them to have dwelt in a degree of isolation essentially 
favourable to the maintenance of a traditional order of things. With 
them a peculiar metre is set apart to the composition of the nenix, and 
the office of public wailer is transmitted from mother to daughter ; so 
that the living preficee are the lineal descendants of the preeficee who 
lived of old in the Grecian Motherland.* Unrivalled in the matter of 
her improvisations as in the manner of their delivery, the hereditary 
dirge-singer no doubt, like a good actress, keenly realises at the moment 
the sorrow not her own, of which she undertakes the interpretation in 
return for a trifling gratuity, and to her hearers she appears as the 
genius or high priestess of woe; she excites them into a whirlwind of 





* Studi sui dialetti greci della Terra d' Otranto, del Prof, Dott. G. Morosi. 
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ecstatic paroxysms not greatly differing from kindred phenomena 
vouched for by the historians of religious mysticism. There are, how- 
ever, one or two of the Greco-Italic death-songs which bear too clear and 
touching a stamp of sincerity for us to attribute them even to the most 
skilled of hired “ sobbing ones.” There is no savour of vicarious mourn- 
ing in the plaint of the desolate girl, who says to her dead mother that 
she will wait for her, so that she may tell her how she has passed the 
day ; at eight she will await her, and if she does not come she will begin 
to weep; at nine she will await her, and if she comes not she will grow 
black as soot ; at ten she will await her, and if she does not come at ten 
she will turn to earth, to earth that may be sown in. And it is difficult 
to believe that aught save the anguish of a mother’s broken heart could 
have quickened the senses of an ignorant peasant to the tragic intensity 
of the following lament :— 
Now they have buried thee, my little one, 
Who will make thy little bed ? 
Black Death will make it for me 
For a very long night. 
Who will arrange thy pillows, 
So thou mayst sleep softly ? 
Black Death will arrange them for me 
With hard stones. 
Who wiil awake thee, my daughter, 
When day is up? 
Down here it is always sleep, 
Always dark night. 
This my daughter was fair. 
When I went (with her) to high mass, 
The columns shone, 
The way grew bright. 


The neniz of Terra d’Otranto and of Calabria are not uncommonly com- 
posed in a semi-dramatic form. Professor Comparetti cites one,* in 
which the friend of a dead girl is represented as going to pay her a visit, 
in ignorance of the misfortune that has happened. She sees a crowd at 
the door, and she exclaims: “ How many folks are in thy house! they 
come from all the neighbourhood ; they are bidden by thy mother, who 
shows thee the bridal array!” But on crossing the threshold she finds 
that the shutters are closed: “ Alas!” she cries, “I deceive myself—I 
enter into darkness.” Again she repeats ; “ How many folks are in thy 
house! All Corigliano is there.” The mother says: “My daughter 
has bidden them by the tolling of the bell.” Then the daughter is made 
to ask: “ What ails thee, what ails thee, my mother? wherefore dost 
thou rend thy hair?” The mother rejoins: “I think of thee, my 
daughter, of how thou liest down in darkness.” “What ails thee, what 
ails thee, my mother, that all around one can hear thee wailing?” “I 





* Saggi dei dialetti Greci dell Italia meridionale. 
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think of thee, my daughter, of how thou art turned black as soot.” A 
sort of chorus is appended to the effect : “ All, all the mothers weep and 
rend their hair: let them weep, the poor mothers who lose their chil- 
dren.” Here are the last four lines, as they were originally set on 


paper -— 


Ole sole i mane i cluene 
Isirnune anapota ta maddia, 
Afi na clapsune tio mane misere 

Pu ichannune ta pedia! 


Professor Comparetti has shaped them into looking more like Greek :— 
“Oras, Aas yf pdvar Hedralovve 
*Hovpvouve avdmoda Te madArd 
“Agnoe va KAdipouve Tals pdvars misere 
Tlod jxdvouve Ta matdid ! 


The subject of this paper invites a more searching examination than 
it has received in the preceding pages: in fact, our immediate purpose 
has been rather to indicate than to explore a point in comparative folk- 
lore which is calculated to reward inquiry by something besides the mere 
satisfaction of scientific curiosity. One conclusion incidentally forced upon 
us by the study of these dirges must seem strange when we remember 
how few are the cultured poetesses who have attained eminence—to wit, 
that with the unlettered multitude the poetic faculty is equally the pro- 


perty of women as of men. The investigation of funeral rites, of what- 
ever nature, confronts us with much that would be ludicrous were it not 
so very pitiful, for humanity has displayed a fatal tendency to rush into 
the committal of ghastly absurdities by way of manifesting the most 
sacred form of grief; but, take them all in all, the simple laments of the 
people offer a pleasant sample of the better kind of homage “ Life may 
give for love to death.” 











Che Veterans of the Grand Army meeting Hapoleon’s 
Ashes from St. Helena. 


(FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER, ) 


———9 9 ——— 


Bored, and thus forced out of my room, 
Along the Boulevard I passed, 
Around me hung December’s gloom, 
The wind was cold, the showers drove fast. 


Then straight I saw (how strange the sight !) 
Escaped from their grim dwelling-place, 

Trampling through mud in sorry plight, 
Ghosts at mid-day, ghosts face to face. 


Night is the time when shades have power, 
Whilst German moonlight silvers all, 
Within some old and tottering tower, 
To flit across the pillared hall. 


Tis night when fairies from the floods 
In dripping robes rise like a breath, 
Then drag beneath their lily buds 
Some boy whom they have danced to death. 


"Twas night, if Zedlitz singeth true, 
When (half-seen shade) the Emperor 
Marshalled in line, for that review, 
The shades of Austerlitz once more. 


But spectres in the public street, 

Scarce from the playhouse paces two, 
Veiled nor by mist, nor winding-sheet, 

Who stand there wearied and wet through. 


Well may we wonder as we gaze ; 

Three grumbling phantoms hover dim, 
In uniform of other days, 

One ex-guard, two bussars with him, 
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Not these the slain, who, though they die, 
Still hear through earth Napoleon’s drum ; 
But veterans of a time gone by 
Waked up to see his relics come. 


Who, since that last, that fatal fight, 

Have grown, or fat, or lean and grim; 
Whose uniforms, unless too tight, 

Float wide around each wasted limb, 


Oh noble rags, still like a star 

To you the Cross of Honour clings, 
Sublimely ludicrous, ye are 

Grander than purple worn by kings! 


A nerveless plume, as if with fear, 
Trembles above the bearskin frayed ; 
Moth-fretted the pelisse is, near 
Those holes by hostile bullets made ; 


The leathern overalls, too large, 

Round the shrunk thigh in wrinkles fall, 
And rusty sabres, wearying charge, 

Drag on the ground, or beat the wall. 


The next one is grotesque, with chest 
Stretching a coat too small by half; 

But for the stripes that deck his breast, 
At the old war-wolf we might laugh. 


My brothers, mock them not too much ; 
Rather salute, with heads low bent, 
These heroes of an Iliad, such 
As Homer never could invent, 


Greet each bald head with reverence due, 
For on brows, bronzed by many a clime, 
A lengthening scar oft reddens through 
The lines that have been dug by time, 
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Their skins, by a strange, blackness, tell 
Of Egypt’s heat, and blinding light ; 
Russia’s snow-powder, as it. fell, 
Has kept those thin locks ever white. 


Their hands may tremble ; yes, still keen 
The cold of Beresina bites ; 

They limp, for long the march between 
Cairo and Wilna’s frozen heights. 


They droop, bent double, since in war 

No sheets but flags for sleep had they ; 
The helpless sleeve may flutter, for 

A round shot tore the arm away. 


Laugh not, though round them leaps and jeers 
The howling street-boy with delight ; 

They were the day of those proud years,— 
The evening we—perchance the night. 


They recollect, if we forget, 
Lancers in red, ex-guard in blue, 
And worship, at his column met, 
The only God they ever knew. 


Proud of the pains endured so long, 
Grateful for miseries nobly borne— 

They feel the heart of France beat strong 
Under that clothing soiled and worn. 


Our tears then check the smile that played, 
To see this strange pomp on its way— 

The Empire’s ghostly masquerade— __ 
Dim as a ball when dawns the day. 


Through skies which yet her splendours fill, 
The Eagle of our armies old, 

From depths of glory, burning still, 
Spreads over them her wings of gold. 


F, H. DOYLE. 
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Francois Villon, Student, Port, and Housebreaker. 
——e— 


Peruars one of the most curious revolutions in literary history is the 
sudden bull’s-eye light cast by M. Longnon, only last winter, on the 
obscure existence of Francois Villon.* His book is not remarkable 
merely as a chapter of biography exhumed after four centuries. To 
readers of the poet it will recall, with a flavour of satire, that characteristic 
passage in which he bequeaths his spectacles—with a humorous reserva- 
tion of the case—to the hospital for blind paupers known as the Fifteen- 
Score. Thus equipped, let the blind paupers go and separate the good 
from the bad in the cemetery of the Innocents! For his own part the 
poet can see no distinction. Much have the dead people made of their 
advantages. What does it matter now that they have lain in state beds 
and nourished portly bodies upon cakes and cream? Here they all lie, 
to be trodden in the mud; the large estate and the small, sounding virtue 
and adroit or powerful vice, in very much the same condition ; and a 
bishop not to be distinguished from a lamplighter with even the strongest 
spectacles. 

Such was Villon’s cynical philosophy. Four hundred years after his 
death, when surely all danger might be considered at an end, a pair of 
critical spectacles have been applied to his own remains ; and though he 
left behind him a sufficiently ragged reputation from the first, it is only 
after these four hundred years that his delinquencies have been finally 
tracked home, and we can assign him to his proper place among the good 
or wicked. It is a staggering thought, and one that affords a fine figure 
of the imperishability of men’s acts, that the stealth of the private inquiry 
office can be carried so far back into the dead and dusty past. We are 
not so soon quit of our concerns as Villon fancied. In the extreme of 
dissolution, when not so much as a man’s name is remembered, when his 
dust is scattered to the four winds, and perhaps the very grave and the 
very graveyard where he was laid to rest have been forgotten, desecrated, 
and buried under populous towns,—even in this extreme let an antiquary 
fall across a sheet of manuscript, and the name will be recalled, the old 
infamy will pop out into daylight like a toad out of a fissure in the rock, 
and the shadow of the shade of what{was once a man will be heartily 
pilloried by his descendants. A little while ago and Villon was almost 
totally forgotten ; then he was revived for the sake of his verses; and 
now he is being revived with a vengeance in the detection of his mis- 





* Etude Biographique sur Frangois Villon. Paris: H. Menu. 
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demeanors, How unsubstantial is this projection of a man’s existence, 
which can lie in abeyance for centuries and then be brushed up again 
and set forth for the consideration of posterity by a few dips in an anti- 
quary’s inkpot! This precarious tenure of fame goes a long way to 
justify those (and they are not few) who prefer cakea and cream in the 
immediate present, 


A Witp Yourn. 


Francois de Montcorbier, alias Frangois des Loges, alias Francois 
Villon, alias Michel Mouton, Master of Arts in the University of Paris, 
was born in that city in the summer of 1431. It was a memorable year 
for France on other and higher considerations. A great-hearted girl and 
a poor-hearted boy made, the one her last, the other his first appearance 
on the public stage of that unhappy country. On the thirtieth of May 
the ashes of Joan of Arc were thrown into the Seine, and on the second 
of December our Henry Sixth made his Joyous Entry dismally enough 
into disaffected and depopulating Paris. Sword and fire still ravaged the 
open country. On a single April Saturday twelve hundred persons, 
besides children, made their escape out of the starving capital. The hang- 
man, as is not uninteresting to note in connection with Master Francis, 
was kept hard at work in 1431; on the last of April and on the fourth of 
May alone, sixty-two bandits swung from Paris gibbets.* A more con- 
fused or troublous time it would have been difficult to select for a start in 
life. Not even a man’s nationality was certain; for the people of Paris 
there was no such thing as Frenchmen. The English were the English 
indeed, but the French were only the Armagnacs, whom, with Joan of 
Arc at their head, they had beaten back from under their ramparts not 
two years before. Such public sentiment as they had, centred about 
their dear Duke of Burgundy, and the dear Duke had no more urgent 
business than to keep out of their neighbourhood. . . . At least, and 
whether he liked it or not, our disreputable troubadour was tubbed and 
swaddled as a subject of the English crown. On this account he may find 
some indulgence at the hands of Mrs. Grundy. 

We hear nothing of Villon’s father except that he was poor and of mean 
extraction. His mother was given piously, which does not imply very 
much in an old Frenchwoman, and quite uneducated. He had an uncle, 
a monk in an abbey at Angers, who must have prospered beyond the 
family average, and was reported to be worth five or six hundred crowns. 
Of this uncle and his money-box the reader will hear once more. In 
1448 Francis became a student of the University of Paris; in 1450 he 
took the degree of Bachelor, and in 1452 that of Master of Arts. His 
bourse, or the sum paid weekly for his board, was of the amount of two 
sous. Now two sous was about the price of a pound of salt butter in the 
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bad times of 1417; it was the price of half-a-pound in the worse times 
of 1419; and in 1444, just four years before Villon joined the University, 
it seems to have been taken as the average wage for a day’s manual 
labour.* In short, it cannot have been a very profuse allowance to keep 
a sharp-set lad in breakfast and supper for seven mortal days; and 
Villon’s share of the cakes and pastry and general good cheer, to which 
he is never weary of referring, must have been slender from the first. 

The educational arrangements of the University of Paris were, to our 
way of thinking, somewhat incomplete. Worldly and monkish elements 
were presented in a curious confusion, which the youth might disentangle 
for himself. If he had an opportunity, on the one hand, of acquiring 
much hair-drawn divinity and a taste for formal disputation, he was put 
in the way of much grossand flaunting vice upon the other. The lecture- 
room of a scholastic doctor was sometimes under the same roof with 
establishments of a very different and peculiarly unedifying order. The 
students had extraordinary privileges, which by all accounts they 
abused extraordinarily. And while some condemned themselves to an 
almost sepulchral regularity and seclusion, others fled the schools, swag- 
gered in the street “ with their thumbs in their girdle,” passed the night 
in riot, and behaved themselves as the worthy forerunners of Jehan 
Frollo in the romance of Notre Dame de Paris. Villon tells us himself 
that he was among the truants, but we hardly needed his avowal. The 
burlesque erudition in which he sometimes indulged implies no more than 
the merest smattering of knowledge; whereas his acquaintance with 
blackguard haunts and industries, and the unaffected impudence of his 
corruption, could only have been acquired by early and consistent impiety 
and idleness. He passed his degrees, it is true; but some of us who have 
been to modern universities will make their own reflections on the value 
of the test. As for his three pupils, Colin Laurent, Girard Gossovyn, 
and Jehan Marceau—if they were really his pupils in any serious sense— 
what can we say but God help them? And sure enough, by his own 
description, they turned out as ragged, rowdy, and ignorant as was to be 
looked for from the views and manners of their rare preceptor. 

At some time or other, before or during his university career, the 
poet was adopted by Master Guillaume de Villon, chaplain of Saint 
Benoit-le-Bétourné near the Sorbonne. From him he borrowed the sur- 
name by which he is known to posterity. It was most likely from his 
house, called the Porte Rouge, and situated in a garden in the cloister of 
St. Benoit, that Master Francis heard the bell of the Sorbonne ring out 
the Angelus while he was finishing his Small Testament at Christmas- 
tide in 1546. ‘Towards this benefactor he usually gets credit for a re- 
spectable display of gratitude. But with his trap and pitfall style of 
writing, it is easy to make too sure. His sentiments are about as much 
to be relied on as those of a professional beggar ; and in this, as in so 
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many other matters, he comes towards us whining and piping the eye, 
and goes off again with a whoop and his finger to his nose. Thus, he 
calls Guillaume de Villon his “ more than father,” thanks him with a 
great show of sincerity for having helped him out of many scrapes, and 
bequeaths him his portion of renown. But the portion of renown which 
belonged'to a young thief, distinguished (if, at the period when he wrote 
this legacy, he was distinguished at all) for having written some more or 
less obscene and scurrilous ballads, must have been little fitted to gratify 
the self-respect or increase the reputation of a benevolent ecclesiastic. 
The same remark applies to a subsequent legacy of the poet’s library, 
with specification of one work which was plainly neither decent nor 
devout. We are thus left on the horns of a dilemma. If the chaplain 
was a godly, philanthropic personage, who had tried to graft good prin- 
ciples and good behaviour on this wild slip of an adopted son, these jest- 
ing legacies would obviously cut him to the heart.. The position of an 
adopted son towards his adoptive father is one full of delicacy ; where a 
man lends his name he looks for great consideration. And this legacy 
of Villon’s portion of renown may be taken as the mere fling of an un- 
regenerate scapegrace who has wit enough to recognise in his own shame 
the readiest weapon of offence against a prosy benefactor’s feelings. The 
gratitude of Master Francis figures, on this reading, as a frightful minus 
quantity, If, on the other hand, those jests were given and taken in 
good humour, the whole relation between the pair degenerates into the 
unedifying complicity of a debauched old chaplain and a witty and disso- 
lute young scholar. At this rate the house with the red door may have 
rung with the most mundane minstrelsy ; and it may have been below 
its roof that Villon, through a hole in the plaster, studied, as he tells us, 
the leisures of a rich ecclesiastic. 

It was, perhaps, of some moment in the poet’s life that he should 
have inhabited the cloister of Saint Benoit. Three of the most remark- 
able among his early acquaintances are Catherine de Vausselles, for 
whom he entertained a short-lived affection and an enduring and most 
unmanly resentment; Regnier de Montigny, a young blackguard of good 
birth ; and Colin de Cayeux, a fellow with a marked aptitude for picking 
locks. Now we are on a foundation of mere conjecture, but it is at least 
curious to find that two of the canons of Saint Benoit answered respec- 
tively to the names of Pierre de Vaucel and Etienne de Montigny, and 
that there was a householder called Nicolas de Cayeux in a street—the 
Rue des Poirées—in the immediate neighbourhood of the cloister. 
M. Longnon is almost ready to identify Catherine as the niece of Pierre; 
Regnier as the nephew of Etienne, and Colin as the son of Nicolas. 
Without going so far, it must be owned that the approximation of names 
is significant. As we go on to see the part played by each of these per- 
sons in the sordid melodrama of the poet’s life, we shall come to regard 
it as even more notable. Is Tt not Clough who has remarked that, after 
all, everything lies in juxtaposition? Many a man’s destiny has been 
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settled by nothing apparently more grave than a pretty face on the oppo- 
site side of the street and a couple of bad companions round the corner. 

Catherine de Vausselles (or de Vaucél—the change is within the limits 
of Villon’s licence) had plainly delighted in the poet’s conversation ; near 
neighbours or not, they were much together ; and Villon made no secret 
of his court, and suffered himself to believe that his feeling was repaid in 
kind. This may have been an error from the first, or he may have 
estranged her by subsequent misconduct or temerity. One can easily 
imagine Villon an impatient wooer. One thing, at least, is sure: that 
the affair terminated in a manner bitterly humiliating to Master Francis. 
Indeed, if you run over on your fingers all the ridiculous mishaps by 
which a tender sentiment may be unworthily concluded and suppressed, 
you will scarcely imagine a more deplorable upshot than the one in ques- 
tion. In presence of his lady love, perhaps under her window and cer- 
tainly with her connivance, he was unmercifully thrashed by one Noé le 
Joly—beaten, as he says himself, like dirty linen on the washing-board. 
The story oozed out and created infinite merriment among his friends : 
he became a byword in Paris. It is characteristic that his malice had 
notably increased between the time when he wrote the Small Testament 
immediately on the back of the occurrence, and the time when he wrote 
the Large Testament five years after. On the latter occasion nothing is 
too bad for bis “‘ damsel with the twisted nose,” as he calls her. She is 
spared neither hint nor accusation, and he tells his messenger to accost 
her with the vilest insults. Villon, it is thought, was out of Paris when 
these amenities escaped his pen; or no doubt the strong arm of Noé le 
Joly would have been again in requisition. So ends the love story, if 
love story it may properly be called. Poets are not necessarily fortunate 
in love; but they usually fall among more romantic circumstances and 
bear their disappointment with a better grace. Actual bastinado is a 
sad pass, and trying for a man’s self-respect ; but St. Paul was beaten 
with many stripes and could speak of them with pride. As for Master 
Francis he had not even the wit to hold his tongue; he must bear malice 
five years together and rail like a fish-woman against her whom he pro- 
fessed to love. What should have been at worst a five days’ scandal in 
the Latin Quarter he has so cooked up and handed down that, after the 
lapse of four centuries, we can still hear Noé le Joly emphatically chas- 
tising, and still behold, in plausible imagination, a threadpaper poet 
reversed across his knee with squalls and agonies. Nor did he confine 
himself to mere reviling in the style of the rejected beggar. With a whine 
that is pre-eminently characteristic of the man, he declares this cruel fair 
one to be the cause of his misfortunes, and wishes to enscroll himself as 
one of the martyrs of love. One would not condemn a dog on the evidence 
of Master Francis; and besides, where a man is born a blackguard it 
requires no very elaborate chain of circumstances to put him in a black- 
guard way of life. But the whine is worth recording. 

The neighbourhood of Regnier de Montigny and Colin de Cayeux 
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was probably more instrumental in hurrying our poet towards disgrace, 
than either the contempt of Catherine or the strong arm of Noé le Joly. 
For a man who is greedy of all pleasures and provided. with little money 
and less dignity of character, we may prophesy a safe and speedy voyage 
downward. Humble or even truckling virtue may walk unspotted in 
this life. But only those who despise the pleasures, can afford to despise 
the opinion of the world. A man of a strong, heady temperament, like 
Villon, is very differently tempted. His eyes lay hold on all provocations 
greedily, and his heart flames up at a look into imperious desire; he is 
snared and broached to by anything and everything, from a pretty face 
to a piece of pastry in a cookshop window ; he will drink the rinsing of 
the wine cup, stay the latest at the tavern party ; tap at the lit windows, 
follow the sound of singing, and beat the whole neighbourhood for another 
reveller, as he goes reluctantly homeward ; and grudge himself every hour 
of sleep as a black, empty period when he cannot follow after pleasure. 
Such a person is lost if he have not dignity, or failing that, at least pride, 
which is its shadow and in many ways its substitute. Master Francis, 
although he was not so thick-skinned but he could smart under the 
affront of Noé le Joly’s eudgelling, was, on the whole, singularly devoid 
of these incommodious and honourable qualities. I fancy he could follow 
his own eager instincts without much spiritual struggle. And we soon 
find him fallen among thieves in sober, literal earnest, and counting as 
friends the most disreputable people he could lay his hands on: fellows 
who stole ducks in Paris Moat; sergeants of the criminal court, and 
archers of the watch ; blackguards who slept at night under the butchers’ 
stalls, and for whom the aforesaid archers peered about carefully with 
lanterns; Regnier de Montigny, Colin de Cayeux and their crew, all 
bound on a favouring breeze towards the gallows; the disorderly abbess 
of Port Royal who went about at fair time with soldiers and thieves, 
and conducted her abbey on the queerest principles; and most likely 
Perette Mauger, the great Paris receiver of stolen goods, not yet dream- 
ing, poor woman! of the last scene of her career when Henry Cousin, 
executor of the high justice, shall bury her, alive and most reluctant, 
in front of the new Montigny gibbet.* Nay, our friend soon began 
to take a foremost rank in this society. He could string off verses, 
which is always an agreeable talent; and he could make himself useful 
in many other ways. The whole ragged army of Bohemia, and who- 
soever loved good cheer without at all loving to work and pay for it, 
are addressed in contemporary verses as the “Subjects of Francois 
Villon.” He was a good genius to all hungry and unscrupulous persons ; 


and became the hero of a whole legendary cycle of tavern tricks and * 


cheateries. At best, these were doubtful levities, rather too thievish for 
a school-boy, rather too gamesome for a thief. But he would not linger 
long in this equivocal border land. He must soon have complied with 





* Chronique Scandaleuse, ed. Panthéon, p. 237, 
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his surroundings. He was one who would go where the cannikin clinked, 
not caring who should pay; and from supping in the wolves’ den, there 
is but a step to hunting with the pack. And here, as I am on the 
chapter of his degradation, I shall say all I mean to say about its darkest 
expression, and be done with it for good. Some charitable critics see no 
more than a jeu d’esprit, a graceful and trifling exercise of the imagina- 
tion, in the grimy ballad of Fat Peg (Grosse Margot). I am not able to 
follow these gentlemen ‘to this polite extreme. Out of all Villon’s works 
that ballad stands forth in flaring reality, gross and ghastly, as a thing 
written in a contraction of disgust. M. Longnon shows us more and 
more clearly at every page that we are to read our poet literally, that his 
names are the names of real persons, and the events he chronicles were 
actual events. But even if the tendency of criticism had run the other 
way, this ballad would have gone far to prove itself. I can well under- 
stand the reluctance of worthy persons in this matter ; for of course it is 
unpleasant to think of a man of genius as one who held, in the words 
of Marina to Boult— 
A place, for which the pained’st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change. 


But beyond this natural unwillingness, the whole difficulty of the case 
springs from a highly virtuous ignorance of life. Paris now is not so 
different from the Paris of then ; and the whole of the doings of Bohemia 
are not written in the sugar-candy pastorals of Murger. It is really not 
at all surprising that a young man of the fifteenth century, with a knack 
of making verses, should accept his bread upon disgraceful terms. The 
race of those who do, is not extinct; and some of them to this day 
write the prettiest verses imaginable. . . . After this, it were impossible 
for Master Francis to fall lower: to go and steal for himself would be an 
admirable advance from every point of view, divine or human. 

And yet it is not as a thief, but as a homicide, that he makes his first 
appearance before angry justice. On June 5, 1455, when he was about 
twenty-four, and had been Master of Arts for a matter of three years, 
we behold him for the first time quite definitely. Angry justice had, as 
it were, photographed him in the act of his homicide; and M. Longnon, 
rummaging among old deeds, has turned up the negative and printed it 
off for our instruction. Villon had been supping—copiously we may 
believe—and sat on a stone bench in front of the church of St. Benoit, 
in company with a priest called Gilles and a woman of the name of 
Isabeau. It was nine o'clock, a mighty late hour for the period, and 
evidently a fine summer’s night. Master Francis carried a mantle, like 
a prudent man, to keep him from the dews (serain), and had a sword 
below it dangling from his girdle. So these three dallied in front of St. 
Benoit, taking their pleasure (pour soy esbatre). Suddenly there arrived 
upon the scene a priest, Philippe Chermoye or Sermaise, also with sword 
and cloak, and accompanied by one Master Jehan le Mardi. Sermaise, 
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according to Villon’s account, which is all we have to go upon, came up 
blustering and denying God; as Villon rose to make room for him upon 
the bench, thrust him rudely back into his place; and finally drew his 
sword and cut open his lower lip, by what I should imagine was a very 
clumsy stroke. Up to this point, Villon professes to have been a model 
of courtesy, even of feebleness ; and the brawl, in his version, reads like 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb. But now the lamb was roused ; he 
drew his sword, stabbed Sermaise in the groin, knocked him on the head 
with a big stone, and then, leaving him to his fate, went away to have 
his own lip doctored by a barber of the name of Fouquet. In one version, 
he says that Gilles, Isabeau, and Le Mardi ran away at the first. high 
words, and that he and Sermaise had it out alone; in another, Le Mardi 
is represented as returning and wresting Villon’s sword from him: the 
reader may please himself. Sermaise was picked up, lay all that night 
in the prison of Saint Benoit, where he was examined by an official of 
the Chatelet and expressly pardoned Villon, and died on the following 
Saturday in the Hotel Dieu. He was plainly not a man of execution 
like Noé le Joly ; and on the whole, a poor, crapulous being, mused with 
drink. 

This, as I have said, was in June. Not before January of the next 
year, could Villon extract a pardon from the king ; but while his hand 
was in, he got two. One is for “Francois des Loges, alias (autrement 
dit) de Villon ;” and the other runs in the name of Frangois de Mon- 
corbier. Nay, it appears there was a further complication ; for in the 
narrative of the first of these documents, it is mentioned that he passed 
himself off upon Fouquet, the barber-surgeon, as one Michel Mouton. 
M. Longnon has a theory, that this unhappy accident with Sermaise was 
the cause of Villon’s subsequent irregularities; and that up to that 
moment he had been the pink of good behaviour. But the matter 
has to my eyes a more dubious air. A pardon necessary for Des Loges 
and another for Montcorbier? and these two the same person? and 
one or both of them known by the alias of Villon, however honestly 
come by? and lastly, in the heat of the moment, a fourth name thrown 
out with an assured countenance? A ship is not to be trusted that sails 
under so many colours. This is not the simple bearing of innocence. 
No—the young master was already treading crooked paths; already, he 
would start and blench at a hand upon his shoulder, with the look we 
know so well in the face of Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice ; already, in the 
blue devils, he would see Henry Cousin, the executor of high justice, 
going in dolorous procession towards Montfaucon, and hear the wind and 
the birds crying around Paris gibbet. 


A Gane or THIEVES. 


In spite of the prodigious quantity of people who managed to get 
hanged, the fifteenth century was by no means a bad time for criminals. 
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A great confusion of parties and great dust of fighting favoured the escape 
of private housebreakers and quiet fellows who stole ducks in Paris Moat. 
Prisons were leaky ; and as we shall see, a man with a few crowns in his 
pocket and perhaps some acquaintance among the officials, could easily 
slip out and become once more a free marauder. There was no want of 
a sanctuary, where he might harbour until troubles blew by ; and accom- 
plices helped each other with more or less good faith. Clerks, above all, 
had remarkable facilities for a criminal way of life; for they were privi- 
leged, except in cases of notorious incorrigibility, to be plucked from 
the hands of rude secular justice and tried by a tribunal of their own. 
In 1402, a couple of thieves, both clerks of the University, were con- 
demned to death by the Provost of Paris. As they were taken to Mont- 
faucon, they kept crying “high and clearly” for their benefit of clergy, 
but were none the less pitilessly hanged and gibbeted. Indignant Alma 
Mater interfered before the king ; and the Provost was deprived of all 
royal offices, and condemned to return the bodies and erect a great stone 
cross, on the road from Paris to the gibbet, graven with the effigies of 
these two holy martyrs.* We shall hear more of the benefit of clergy ; 
for after this the reader will not be surprised to meet with thieves in the 
shape of tonsured clerks, or even priests and monks. 

To a knot of such learned pilferers our poet certainly belonged ; and 
by turning over a few more of M. Longnon’s negatives, we shall get a 
clear idea of their character and doings. Montigny and De Cayeux are 
names already known; Guy Tabary, Petit-Jehan, Dom - Nicolas, little 
Thibault, who was both clerk and goldsmith, and who made picklocks 
and melted plate for himself and his companions—with these the reader 
has still to become acquainted. Petit-Jehan and De Cayeux were 
handy fellows and enjoyed a useful pre-eminence in honour of their doings 
with the picklock. “ Dictus des Cahyeus est fortis operator crochetorum,” 
says Tabary’s interrogation, “sed. dictus Pettt-Jehan, ejus socius, est 
forcius operator.” But the flower of the flock was little Thibault; it 
was reported that no lock could stand before him ; he had a persuasive 
hand ; let us salute capacity wherever we may find it. Perhaps the 
term gang is not quite properly applied to the persons whose fortunes. we 
are now about to follow; rather they were independent malefactors, 
socially intimate and occasionally joining together for some serious opera- 
tion, just as modern stockjobbers form a syndicate for an important Joan. 
Nor were they at all particular to any branch of misdoing. They did 
not scrupulously confine themselves to a single sort of theft, as I hear is 
common among modern thieves. They were ready for anything, from pitch- 
and-toss to manslaughter. Montigny, for instance, had neglected neither 
of these extremes, and we find him accused of cheating at games of hazard 
on the one hand, and on the other of the murder of one Thevenin Pensete 
in a house by the Cemetery of St. John, If time had only spared us some 
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particulars, might not this last have furnished. us with the matter of a 
grisly winter's tale ? 

At Christmas-time in 1456, readers of Villon will remember that he 
was engaged on the Small Testament. About the same period, circa 
Sestum nativitatis Domini, he took part in a memorable supper at the 
Mule Tavern, in front of the Church of St. Mathurin. Tabary, who 
seems to have been very much Villon’s creature, had ordered the supper 
in the course of the afternoon. He was a man who had had troubles in 
his time and languished in the Bishop of Paris’s prisons on a suspicion 
of picking locks ; confiding, convivial, not very astute—who had copied 
out a whole improper romance with his own right hand. This supper- 
party was to be his first introduction to De Cayeux and Petit-Jehan, 
which was probably a matter of some concern to the poor man’s muddy 
wits ; in the sequel, at least, he speaks of both with an undisguised 
respect, based on professional inferiority in the chapter of picklocks. 
Dom Nicolas, a Picardy monk, was the fifth and last at table. When 
supper had been despatched and fairly washed down, we may suppose, 
with white Baigneux or red Beaune, which were favourite wines among 
the fellowship, Tabary was solemnly sworn over to secrecy on the night’s 
performances ; and the party left the Mule and proceeded to an unoccupied 
house belonging to Robert de Saint-Simon. This, over a low wall, they 
entered without difficulty. All but Tabary took off their upper garments ; 
a ladder was found and applied to the high wall which separated Saint- 
Simon’s house from the court of ‘the College of Navarre; the four 
fellows in their shirt-sleeves (as we might say) clambered over in a 
twinkling ; and Master Guy Tabary remained alone beside the overcoats. 
From the court the burglars made their way into the vestry of the chapel, 
where they found a large chest, strengthened with iron bands and closed 
with four locks. One of these locks they picked, and then, by levering 
up the corner, forced the other three. Inside was a small coffer, of wal- 
nut wood, also barred with iron, but fastened with only three locks, 
which were all comfortably picked by way of the keyhole. In the walnut 
coffer—a joyous sight by our thieves’ lantern—were five hundred crowns 
of gold. There was some talk of opening the aumries, where, if they 
had only known, a booty eight or nine times greater lay ready to their 
hand; but one of the party (I have a humorous suspicion it was Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk) hurried them away. It was ten o'clock 
when they mounted the ladder; it was about midnight before Tabary 
beheld them coming back. To him they gave ten crowns, and promised 
a share of a two-crown dinner on the morrow ; whereat we may suppose 
his mouth watered. In course of time, he got wind of the real amount of 
their booty and understood how scurvily he had been used ; but he seems 
to have borne no malice. How could he, against such superb operators as 
Petit-Jehan and De Cayeux; or a person like Villon, who could have 
made a new improper romance out of his own head, instead of merely 
copying an old one with mechanical right hand ? 
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The rest of the winter was not uneventful for the gang. First they 
made a demonstration against the Church of St. Mathurin after 
chalices, and were ignominiously chased away by barking dogs. Then 
Tabary fell out with Casin Chollet, one of the fellows who stole ducks in 
Paris Moat, who subsequently became a sergeant of the Chatelet and 
distinguished himself by misconduct, followed by imprisonment and 
public castigation, during the wars of Louis Eleventh. The quarrel was 
not conducted with a proper regard to the king’s peace, and the pair 
publicly belaboured each other until the police stepped in, and Master 
Tabary was cast once more into the prisons of the Bishop. While he 
still lay in durance, another job was cleverly executed by the band in broad 
daylight, at the Augustine Monastery. Brother Guillaume Coiffier was 
beguiled by an accomplice to St. Mathurin to say mass ; and during his 
absence, his chamber was entered and five or six hundred crowns in money 
and some silver plate successfully abstracted. A melancholy man was 
Coiffier on his return! Eight crowns from this adventure were forwarded 
by little Thibault to the incarcerated Tabary ; and with these he bribed 
the jailor and reappeared in Paris taverns. Some time before or shortly 
after this, Villon set out for Angers, as he had promised in the Small 
Testament. The object of this excursion was not merely to avoid the 
presence of his cruel mistress or the strong arm of Noé le Joly, but to 
plan a deliberate robbery on his uncle the monk. As soon as he had 
properly studied the- ground, the others were to go over in force from 
Paris—picklocks and all—and away with my uncle’s strong box! This 
throws a comical sidelight on his own accusation against his relatives, that 
they had “forgotten natural duty” and disowned him because he was 
poor. A poor relation is-a distasteful circumstance at the best, but a 
poor relation who plans deliberate robberies against those of his blood, 
and trudges hundreds of weary leagues to put them into execution, is 
surely a little on the wrong side of toleration. The uncle at Angers may 
have been monstrously undutiful ; but the nephew from Paris was upsides 
with him. 

On the 23rd April, venerable and discreet person, Master Pierre Mar- 
chand, Curate and Prior of Paray-le-Monial, in the diocese of Chartres, 
arrived in Paris and put up at the sign of the Three Chandeliers, in the Rue 
de la Huchette. Next day, or the day after, as he was breakfasting at 
the sign of the Armchair, he fell into talk with two customers, one of 
whom was a priest and the other our friend Tabary. The idiotic Tabary 
became mighty confidential as to his past life. Pierre Marchand, who 
was an acquaintance of Guillaume Coiffier’s and had sympathised with 
him over his loss, pricked up his ears at the mention of picklocks, and 
led on the transcriber of improper romances from one thing to another, 
until they were fast friends. For picklocks the Prior of Paray professed 
a keen curiosity ; but Tabary, upon some late alarm, had thrown all his 
into the Seine. Let that be no difficulty, however, for was there not - 
little Thibault, who could make them of all shapes and sizes, and to whom 
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Tahary, smelling an accomplice, would be only too glad to introduce his 
new acquaintance? On the morrow, accordingly, they met; and Tabary, 
after Laying first wet his whistle atthe prior’s expense, led him to Notre 
Dame and presented. him to four or five “ young companions,” who were 
keeping sanctuary in the church. They were all clerks, recently escaped, 
like Tabary himself; from the episcopal prisons. Among these we may 
notice Thibault, the operator, a little fellow of twenty-six, wearing long 
hair behind. The prior expressed, through Tabary, his anxiety to become 
their accomplice and altogether such as they were (de lewr sorte et de leurs 
complices). Mighty polite they showed themselves, and made him many 
fine speeches in return. - But for all that, perhaps because they had longer 
heads than Tabary, perhaps because it is less easy to wheedle men in a 
body, they kept-obstinately to generalities and gave him no information 
as to their exploits, past, present, or to come. I suppose Tabary ground 
under this reserve ; for no sooner were he and the prior out of the church 
than he fairly emptied his heart to him, gave him full details of many 
hanging matters in. the past, and explained the future intentions of the 
band. The scheme of the hour was to rob another Augustine monk, 
Robert de la Porte,-and in this the prior agreed to take a hand with 
simulated greed. Thus, in the course of two days, he had turned this 
wineskin of a Tabary inside out. For a while longer the farce was 
carried on; the prior was introduced to Petit-Jeban, whom he describes 
as a little, very smart man of thirty, with a black beard and a short 
jacket ; an appointment was made and broken in the De la Porte affair ; 
Tabary had some breakfasts at the prior’s charge and Jeaked out. more 
secrets under the influence of wine and: friendship; and then all of a 
sudden, on the 17th of May, an alarm sprang up, the prior picked up his 
skirts and walked quietly over to the Chatelet to make a deposition, and 
the whole band took to their heels and vanished out of Paris and the 
sight of the police. 

Vanish as they like, they all go with aclog about their feet. Sooner 
or later, here or there, they will be caught in the fact, and ignominiously 
sent‘home. From our vantage of four centuries afterwards, it is odd 
and pitiful to-watch the order in which the fugitives are captured and 
dragged in. 

Montigny was the first. In August of that same year; he was laid 
by the heels on many grievous counts; sacrilegious robberies, frauds, in- 
corrigibility, and that bad business about Thevenin Pensete in the house 
by the cemetery of St. John. He was reclaimed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities as a-clerk ; but theclaim was rebutted on the score of incorri- 
gibility, and ultimately fell to the ground; and he was condemned to 
death by the Provost of Paris. It was a very rude hour for Montigny, 
but hope was not yet over. He was a fellow of some birth ; his father 
had been king’s pantler; his sister, probably ‘married to some one 
about the court, was in the family way, and her health would be en- 
dangered if the execution was proceeded with. So down comes Charles 
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the Seventh with letters.of mercy, con ting the penalty. to. a year. in a 
dungeon on bread and water, andar image to the shrine of St. James 
in Galicia. Alas! thedocument~ . incomplete ; it did notcontain the 
full tale of Montigny’s enorm’ -s; it did not recite that he had been 
denied benefit of clergy, an’ «¢ said nothing about. Thevenin Pensete. 
Montigny’s hour was at h: '. Benefit. of clergy, honourable descent 
from king’s pantler, sister in e family way, royal letters of commuta- 
tion—all were of no avail. 1 had.been in prison in, Rouen, in Tours, 
in Bordeaux, and four times 1 ‘ady in Paris; and out of all these he 
had come scatheless ; but now must make a little excursion as far as 
Montfaucon with Henry Cousi -xecutor of high justice... There let him 
swing among the carrion crow’ 

About a year later, in Ju) .458, the police laid hands on Tabary. 
Before the ecclesiastical con .ssary, he was twice examined, and, on the 
latter occasion, put +- . question ordinary and extraordinary. What 
adismal change -m pleasant suppers at the Mule, where he sat in 
triumph with e vert operators and great wits! He is at the lees.of life, 
poor rogue; ax those fingers which once transcribed improper romances 
are now agonisin, y stretched upon the rack. We have no sure know- 
ledge, but we may have a shrewd guess of the conclusion. Tabary, the 
admirer, would go the same way as those whom he admired. 

The last we hear of, is Colin de Cayeux. He was caught in autumn 
1460, in the great Church of St. Leu d’Esserens, which makes so fine a 
figure in the pleasant Oise valley between Creil and Beaumont. He was 
reclaimed by no less than two bishops ; but the Procureur for the Pro- 
vost held fast by incorrigible Colin. 1460 was an ill-starred year: for 
justice was making a clean sweep of “poor and indigent persons, 
thieves, cheats, and lockpickers,” in the neighbourhood of Paris ;* and 
Colin de Cayeux, with many others, was condemned to death and 
hanged.f 


VILLON AND THE GALLOWS. 


Villon was still absent on the Angers expedition when the Prior of 
Paray sent such a bombshell among his accomplices ; and the dates of his 
return and arrest remain undiscoverable. M. Campaux plausibly enough 
opined for the autumn of 1457, which would make him closely follow 
on Montigny, and the first of those denounced by the Prior to fall into 
the toils. We may suppose, at least, that it was not long thereafter ; we 
may suppose him competed for between lay and clerical courts; and we 





* Chron. Scand. ut supra. 

+ Here and there, principally in the order of events, this article differs from M. 
Longnon’s own reading of his material. The ground on which he defers the execu- 
tion of Montigny and De Cayeux beyond the date of their trials, seems insufficient. 
There is a law of parsimony for the construction of historical documents; simplicity 
is the first duty of narration; and hanged they were, 
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may suppose him alternately pert and impudent, humble and fawning, in 
his defence. But at the end of all supposing, we come upon some nug- 
gets of fact. For first, he was put to the question by water. He who 
had tossed off so many cups of white Baigneux or red Beaune, now drank 
water through linen folds, until his bowels were flooded and his heart stood 
still. After so much raising of the elbow, so much outcry of fictitious 
thirst, here at last was enough drinking for a life-time. Truly, of our plea- 
sant vices, the gods make whips to scourgeus. And secondly he was con- 
demned to be hanged. A man may ‘have been expecting a catastrophe 
for years, and yet find himself unprepared when it arrives. Certainly, 
Villon found, in this legitimate issue of his career, a very staggering and 
grave consideration. Every beast, as he says, clings bitterly to a whole 
skin. If everything is lost, and even honour, life still remains; nay, 
and it becomes, like the ewe lamb in Nathan’s parable, as dear as all the 
rest. “Do you fancy,” he asks, in a lively ballad, “that I had not 
enough philosophy under my hood to cry out: ‘I appeal?’ If I had 
made any bones about the matter, I should have been planted upright in 
the fields, by the St. Denis Road ”—Montfaucon being on the way to St. 
Denis. An appeal to Parliament, as we saw in the case of Colin de 
Cayeux, did not necessarily lead to an acquittal or a commutation ; and 
while the matter was pending, our poet had ample opportunity to reflect 
on his position. Hanging is a sharp argument, and to swing with many 
others on the gibbet adds a horrible corollary for the imagination. With 
the aspect of Montfaucon he was well acquainted ; indeed, as the neigh- 
bourhood appears to have been sacred to junketing and nocturnal pic- 
nics of wild young men and women, he had probably studied it under 
all varieties of hour and weather. And now, as he lay in prison waiting 
the mortal push, these different aspects crowded back on his imagination 
with a new and startling significance ; and he wrote a ballad, by way of 
epitaph for himself and his companions, which remains unique in the 
annals of mankind. It is, in the highest sense, a piece of his biography 
—which delicate readers may omit :— 


La pluye nous a debuez et lavez, 

Et le soleil dessechez et noirciz; 

Pies, corbeaulx, nous ont les yeux cavez, 

Et arrachez la barbe et les sourcilz. 

Jamais, nul temps, nous ne sommes rassis ; 

Puis ¢a, puis 14, comme le vent varie, 

A son plaisir sans cesser nous charie, 

Plus becquetez d’oiseaulx que dez 4 couldre. 

Ne soyez donc de nostre confrairie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absouldre, 


There is some genuine thieves’ literature after so much that was 
spurious ; sharp as an etching, written with a shuddering soul. There 
is an intensity of consideration in the piece, that shows it to be the tran- 
script of familiar thoughts. It is the quintessence of many a doleful night- 
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mare oh the straw ; when he felt himself swing helpless in the wind, and 
saw the birds turn about him, screaming and menacing his eyes. 

And, after all, the Parliament changed his sentence into one of banish- 
ment; and to Roussillon, in Dauphiny, our poet must carry his woes 
without delay. Travellers between Lyons and Marseillesmay remember 
a station on the line, some way below Vienne, where the Rhone fleets 
seaward between vine-clad hills. This was Villon’s Siberia. It would 
be a little warm in summer perhaps, and a little cold in winter in that 
draughty valley between two great mountain fields; but what with the 
hills, and the racing river, and the fiery Rhone wines, he was little to be 
pitied.on the conditions of his exile. Villon, in a remarkably bad ballad, 
written in a breath, heartily thanked and fulsomely belauded the Parlia- 
ment ; the envoi, like the proverbial postscript of a lady’s letter, con- 
taining the pith of his performance in a request for three days’ delay to 
settle his affairs and bid his friends farewell. He was probably not 
followed out of Paris, like Antoine Fradin, the popular preacher, another 
exile of a few years later, by weeping multitudes; * but I dare say one 
or two rogues of his acquaintance would keep him company for a mile or 
so on the south road, and drink a bottle with him before they turned. 
For banished people, in those days, seem to have set out on their own 
responsibility, in their own guard, and at their own expense. It was no 
joke to make one’s way from Paris to Roussillon alone and penniless in 
the fifteenth century. Villon says he left a rag of his tails on every bush. 
Indeed, he must have had many a weary tramp, many a slender meal, 
and many a to-do with blustering captains of the Ordonnance. But with 
one of his light fingers, we may fancy that he took as good as he gave; 
for every rag of his tail, he would manage to indemnify himself upon the 
population in the shape of food, or wine, or ringing money ; and his route 
would be traceable across France and Burgundy, by housewives and inn- 
keepers lamenting over petty thefts, like the track of a single human 
locust. A strange figure he must have cut in the eyes of the good 
country people; this ragged, blackguard city poet, with a smack of the 
Paris student, and a smack of the Paris street arab, posting along the 
highways, in rain or sun, among the green fields and vineyards. For 
himself, he had no taste for rural loveliness ; green fields and vineyards 
would be mighty indifferent to Master Francis ; but he would often have 
his tongue in his cheek at the simplicity of rustic dupes, and often, at 
city gates, he might stop to contemplate the gibbet with its swinging 
bodies, and hug himself on his escape. 

How long he stayed at Roussillon, how far he became the protégé of 
the Bourbons, to whom that town belonged, or when it was that he took 
part, under the auspices of Charles of Orleans, ina rhyming tournament 
already mentioned in the pages of this Magazine, are matters that still 
remain in darkness, in spite of M. Longnon’s diligent rummaging among 
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archives. When we next find him, in summer 1461, alas! he is once 
more in durance : this time at Méun-sur-Loire, in the prisons of Thibault 
d’Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans. He had been lowered in a basket into a 
noisome pit, where he lay, all summer, gnawing hard crusts and railing 
upon fate. His teeth, he says, were like the teeth of a rake: a touch of 
haggard portraiture all the more real for being excessive and burlesque, 
and al] the more proper to the man for being a caricature of his own 
misery. His eyes were “bandaged with thick walls.” It might blow 
hurricanes overhead ; the lightning might leap in high heaven; but no 
word of all this reached him in his noisome pit. “II n’entre, ou gist, 
n’escler ni tourbillon.” Above all, he was fevered with envy and anger 
at the freedom of others; and his heart flowed over into curses, as he 
thought of Thibault d’Aussigny, walking the streets in God’s sun- 
light, and blessing people with extended fingers. So much we, find 
sharply lined in his own poems. Why he was cast again into prison— 
how he had again managed to shave the gallows—this we know not, nor, 
from the destruction of authorities, are we ever likely to learn. But on 
October 2nd, 1461, or some day immediately preceding, the new King, 
Louis Eleventh, made his Joyous Entry into Méun. Now it was a part 
of the formality on such occasions for the new King to liberate certain pri- 
soners; and so the basket was let down into Villon’s pit, and hastily did 
Master Francis scramble in, and was most joyfully hauled up, and shot 
out, blinking and tottering, but once more a free man, into the blessed 
sun and wind. Now or never is the time for verses! Such happy revo- 
lution would turn the head of a stocking-weaver, and set him jingling 
rhymes. And so—after a voyage to Paris, where he finds Montigny 
and De Cayeux clattering their bones upon the gibbet, and his three pupils 
roystering in Paris streets, “ with their thumbs.under their girdles,’— 
down sits Master Francis to write his Large Testament, and perpetuate 
his name in a sort of glorious ignominy. 


Tue Larce TrsTament. 


Of this capital achievement and, with it, of Villon’s style in general, itis 
here the place to speak. The Large Testament is a hurly-burly of 
cynical and sentimental reflections about life, jesting legacies to friends 
and enemies, and, interspersed among these, many admirable ballads, 
both serious and absurd. With so free a design, no thought that 
occurred to him would need to be dismissed without expression ; and he 
could draw at full length the portrait of his own bedevilled soul, and of 
the bleak and blackguardly world which was the theatre of his exploits and 
sufferings. Ifthe reader can conceive something between the slap-dash 
‘inconsequence of Byron’s Don Juan and the racy humorous gravity 
and brief noble touches that distinguish the vernacular poems of Burns, 
he will have formed some idea of Villon’s style. To the latter writer— 
except in the ballads, which are quite his own, and can be paralleled 
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from no other language known to me—he bears a, particular resemblance. 
In common with Burns he has a certain rugged compression, a brutal: 
vivacity of epithet, a homely vigour, a delight in local personalities, and. 
an interest in many sides of life that are often despised and passed over: 
by more effete and cultured poets. Both also, in their strong, easy 
colloquial way, tend to become difficult and obscure ; the obscurity in the 
case of Villon passing at times into the absolute darkness of cant language. 
They are perhaps the only two great masters of expression who keep 
sending their readers to a glossary. 
“ Shall we not dare to say of a thief,” asks Montaigne; “that he has: 
a handsome leg?” It is a far more serious claim that we have to put 
forward in behalf of Villon. Beside that of his contemporaries, his 
" writing, so full of colour, so eloquent, so picturesque, stands out in an 
almost miraculous isolation. If only one or two of the chroniclers could 
have taken a leaf out of his book, history would have been a pastime, and 
the fifteenth century as present to our minds as the age of Charles Second, 
This gallows-bird was the one great writer of his age and country,. 
and initiated modern literature for France. Boileau, long ago, in the 
period of perukes and snuff-boxes, recognised him as the first articulate 
poet in the language ; and if we measure him, not by priority of merit, 
but living duration of influence, not on a comparison with obscure fore- 
runners, but with great and famous successors, we shall instal. this 
ragged and disreputable figure in a far higher niche in glory’s temple 
than was ever dreamed. of by the critic. It is, in itself, a memorable 
fact that, before 1542, in the very dawn of printing, and while modern’ 
France was in the making, the works of Villon ran through sever 
different editions. Out of him flows much of Rabelais; and through 
Rabelais, directly and indirectly, a deep, permanent, and growing inspira- 
tion. Not only his style, but his callous pertinent way of looking upon the 
sordid and ugly sides of life, becomes every day a more specific feature in the 
literature of France. And only last year, a work of some power appeared 
in Paris, and appeared with infinite scandal, which owed its whole inner: 
significance and much of its outward form to the study of our rhyming 
The world to which he introduces us is, as before said, blackguardly 
and bleak. Paris swarms before us, full of famine, shame, and death ; 
monks and the servants of great lords hold high wassail upon cakes and 
pastry; the poor man licks his lips before the baker’s window ; people 
with patched eyes sprawl all night under the stalls; chuckling Tabary 
transcribes an improper romance; bare-bosomed lasses and ruffling stu- 
dents swagger in the streets ; the drunkard goes stumbling homewards; 
the graveyard is full of bones; and away on Montfaucon, Colin de Cayeux 
and Montigny hang draggled in the rain. Is there nothing better to be 
seen than sordid misery and worthless joys? Only where the poor old 
mother of the poet kneels in church below the painted windows, and 
makes tremulous supplication to the Mother of God, 
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In our mixed world, full of green fields and happy lovers, where not 
long before, Joan of Arc had led one of the highest and noblest lives 
in the whole story of mankind, this was all worth chronicling that our 
poet could perceive. His eyes were indeed sealed with his own filth. 
He dwelt all his life in a pit more noisome than the dungeon at Méun. 
In the moral world, also, there are large phenomena not cognisable out 
of holes and corners. Loud winds blow, speeding home deep-laden ships 
and sweeping rubbish from the earth ; the lightning leaps and cleans the 
face of heaven ; high purposes and brave passions shake and sublimate 
men’s spirits ; and meanwhile, in the narrow dungeon of his soul, Villon 
is mumbling crusts and picking vermin. 

Along with this deadly gloom of outlook, we must take another 
characteristic of his work: its unrivalled insincerity. I can give no 
better similitude of this quality than I have given already : that he comes 
up with a whine, and runs away with a whoop and his finger to his nose. 
His pathos is that of a professional mendicant who should happen to be 
a man of genius ; his levity that of a bitter street arab, full of bread. On 
a first reading, the pathetic passages preoccupy the reader, and he is 
cheated out of an alms in the shape of sympathy. But when the thing 
is studied the illusion fades away; in the transitions, above all, we can 
detect the evil, ironical temper of the man ; and instead of a flighty work 
where many crude but genuine feelings tumble together for the mastery as 
in the lists of tournament, we are tempted to think of the Large Testament 
as of one long-drawn epical grimace, pulled by a merry-andrew, who has 
found a certain despicable eminence over human respect and human 
affections by perching himself astride upon the gallows. Between these 
two views, at best, all temperate judgments will be found to fall; and 
rather, as I imagine, towards the last. For itis hardly given to a man of 
sordid and dishonourable soul, either to weep with generosity, or laugh 
without a sneer. 

There were two things on which he felt with perfect and, in one case, 
even threatening sincerity. 

The first of these was an undisguised envy of those richer than him- 
self. He was for ever drawing a parallel, already exemplified from his 
own words, between the happy life of the well-to-do and the miseries of 
the poor. Burns, too proud and honest not to work, continued through 
all reverses to sing of poverty with a light, defiant note. Béranger 
waited till he was himself beyond the reach of want, before writing the 
Old Vagabond or Jacques. Samuel Johnson, although he was very sorry 
to be poor, “was a great arguer for the advantages of poverty ” in his ill 
days. Thus it is that brave men carry their crosses, and smile with the 
fox burrowing in their vitals. But Villon, who had not the courage to 
be poor with honesty, now whiningly implores our sympathy, now shows 
his teeth upon the dung-heap with an ugly snarl. He envies bitterly, 
envies passionately. Poverty, he protests, drives men to steal, as hunger 
makes the wolf sally from the forest. The poor, he goes on; will always 
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have a carping word to say, or, if that outlet be denied, nourish rebellious 
thoughts. It is a calumny on the noble army of the poor. Thousands 
in a small way of life, ay, and even in the smallest, go through life 
with tenfold as much honour and dignity and peace of mind, as the rich 
gluttons whose dainties and state-beds awakened Villon’s covetous temper. 
And every morning’s sun sees thousands who pass whistling to their toil. 
But Villon was the “mauvais pauvre” defined by Victor Hugo, and, in 
its English expression, so admirably stereotyped by Dickens. He was 
the first wicked sansculotte. He is the man of genius with the mole- 
skin cap. He is mighty pathetic and beseeching here in the street, but 
I would not go down a dark road with him for a large consideration. 
The second of the points on which he was genuine and emphatic was 
common to the middle ages: a deep and somewhat snivelling conviction 
of the transitory nature of this life and the pity and horror of death. 
Old age and the grave, with some dark and yet half-sceptical terror of an 
after-world—these were ideas that clung about his bones like a disease. 
An old ape, as he says, may play all the tricks in its repertory, and 
none of them will tickle an audience into good humour. “ Tousjours 
vieil synge est desplaisant.” It is not the old jester who receives most 
recognition at a tavern party, but the young fellow, fresh and handsome, 
who knows the new slang, and carries off his vice with a certain air. Of 
this, as a tavern jester himself, he would be pointedly conscious. As for 
the women with whom he was best acquainted, his reflections on their 
old age, in all their harrowing pathos, shall remain in the original for 
me. Enough that no more unkind details were ever wrested to a 
nastier purpose. Horace has disgraced himself to something the same 
tune; but what Horace throws out with an ill-favoured laugh, Villon 
dwells upon with a maudlin and unmanly whimper. .. . And it is in 
death that he finds his truest inspiration ; in the swift and sorrowful change 
that overtakes beauty ; in the strange revolution by which great fortunes 
and renowns are diminished to a handful of churchyard dust; and in 
the utter passing away of what was once loveable and mighty. It is in 
. this that the mixed texture of his thought enables him to reach such 
poignant and terrible effects, and to enhance pity with ridicule, like a 
man cutting capers to a funeral march. It is in this, also, that he rises 
out of himself into the higher spheres of art. So, in the ballad by which 
he is best known, he rings the changes on names that once stood for 
beautiful and queenly women, and are now no more than letters and 
® legend. ‘“ Where are the snows of yester year?” runs the burden. 
And so, in another not so famous, he passes in review the different 
degrees of bygone men, from the holy Apostles and the golden Emperor 
of the East, down to the heralds, pursuivants, and trumpeters, who also 
bore their part in the world’s pageantries and ate greedily at great 
folks’ tables: all this to the refrain of “So much carry the winds 
away!” Probably, there was some melancholy in his mind for a yet 
lower grade, and Montigny and Colin de Cayeux clattering their bones 
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on Paris gibbet. Alas, and with so pitiful an experience of life, Villon 
can offer us nothing but terror and lamentation about death! No one 
has ever more skilfully communicated his own disenchantment; no one 
ever blown a more ear-piercing note of sadness. This unrepentant thief 
can attain neither to Christian confidence, nor to the spirit of the bright 
Greek saying, that whom the gods love, die early. It is a poor heart, 
and a poorer age, that cannot accept the conditions of life with some 
heroic readiness. 
* * % ® x fe 

The date of the Large Testament is the last date in the poet’s biography. 
After having achieved that admirable and despicable performance, he 
disappears into the night from whence he came. How or when he died, 
whether decently in bed or trussed up to a gallows, remains a riddle for 
foolhardy commentators. It appears his health had suffered in the pit 
at Méun; he was thirty years of age and quite bald; with the notch in 
his under lip where Sermaise had struck him with the sword, and what 
wrinkles the reader may imagine. In default of portraits, this is all I 
have been able to piece together, and pethaps even the baldness should 
be taken as a figure of his destitution. A sinister dog, in all likelihood, 
but with a look in his eye, and the loose flexile mouth that goes with 
wit and an overweening sensual temperament. Certainly the sorriest 


figure on the rolls of fame. 
R. 1.8. 


















































«* OSWALD, FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE WHO 18 THIS LADY?” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
Tue Worst ScrAPE OF ALL. 


A RUMOUR had spread 

——= in the little hamlet which 

had gathered about the 

junction, of some travellers 

who had missed their train. 

The faintest rumour echoes 

« long way in the quiet of 

the country, and as the 
village was chiefly formed 

of the cottages of railway 
labourers and porters, it 

- was natural that this kind 

of report should travel 

= more swiftly than any- 
thing else. Oswald and 
- his companion walked 
down the still road in the 
soft dusk like two ghosts. 
In the mind of Agnes 
nothing less than despair was supreme. What was to become of her? 
Shame, disgrace, destruction, the loss of all things. How could she dare to 
face the wondering women in the House? Sister Mary Jane might under- 
stand her, but who else? And what comments there would be, and what 
talk! And home—how could she go home? To spend a night at an inn at 
all was something entirely strange to Agnes. But thus—all alone, and with 
agentleman, one who was not related to her, of whom she could give no 
acequnt or befitting explanation! A wild fancy seized her of flying from 
him, disappearing into some corner behind a high hedge, some nook under 
the trees. But this was as futile as everything else, and might be worse 
than anything else. She had the bondage of custom before her, though she 
had put herself into a position in which all her familiar habits were thrown 
to the winds. And yet going to the inn with Oswald was about as bad as 
spending a night in direful desolation in the dark corner ofa field. The one 
was not much better than the other! If she could have got away at once. 
it was the field she would have chosen. She could have crept into 4 
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corner it the dark, and there waited, though she might have been frightened, 
till morning broke and there was an early train. Had she but done that 


at once, stolen away before he could see what she was doing! But she ~ 


could not disappear from his side now, at the risk of being pursued and 
argued with and entreated and brought back. So, with her mind in a 
blank of despair, not knowing what to think, she walked close by his 
side between the hedgerows through the soft darkness. Oh, what a punish- 
ment was this for the indiscretion of the day! It was indiscretion, perhaps, 
but surely the punishment was more terrible than the guilt. She drew 
the thick gauze veil which was attached to her bonnet over her face. 
What could anyone think of her—in that dress? Then there came 
into her mind, to increase her pain, an instant vivid realisation of 
what her mother would say. Mrs. Burchell would judge the very 
worst of any such victim of accident. ‘“ Why did she lose her train?” 
her mother would have said. “ Depend upon it, such things don’t happen 
when people take common care.” Agnes knew how her mother would 
look, denouncing the unfortunate with hard eyes in which was no pity ; and 
naturally her mother was her standard. So, no doubt, people would 
think—people who were respectable, who never placed themselves in em- 
barrassing situations. They would go further, she thought, with a still 
more poignant touch of anguish—they would say that this is what comes 
of religious vagaries, of sisterhoods, of attempts at being or doing some- 
thing more than other people. They would laugh and sneer, and hold 
her up as an example—and oh, never, never, never, could she get the 
better of this! it would cling to her all her life—never, never could she 
hold up her head again ! 

Oswald too was full of thought, planning in his mind how he was to 
carry out his intentions, his mind so overflowing with plans that he could 
not talk. He had been grieved to the heart by the dilemma into which 
his carelessness had plunged them. But now he began to recover, and 
a certain sensation of boyish pleasure in the escapade came stealing into 
his mind. He would not have acknowledged it, but still there it was. 
The village was a mere collection of common cottages in yellow brick, 
as ugly as it was possible to imagine ; but the inn was an old roadside inn 
of past times, red, with a high-pitched roof all brown with lichen, show- 
ing the mean modernness of the others. An inquisitive landlady stood 
at the door watching for them, inquisitive but good-natured, the fame of 
their failure having travelled before them. Oswald strode on in advance 
when he saw the woman. “ Good evening,” he said, taking off his hat, 
which was a civility she was not used to. “If you are the landlady, 
may I speak to you? There isa young lady here who has missed her 
train. She is very much frightened and distressed. Can you give her a 
room and take care of her. It is allan accident. Can you take care of 
her for the night ?” 

“ And you too, sir?” asked the woman. 

“Ob, never mind me, It is the young lady who is important, Yes, 
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Miss Burchell,” he said, going back to Agnes, “ here issome one who will 
attend to you. I will not ask you to talk to me to-night,” he added, 
dropping his voice, “but do not be surprised if you find me gone in 
the morning. I shall be off by the first train, and you will wait for 
me here. I think you will be comfortable-—everything shall be settled 
directly.” 

“Oh, how can I, how canI? Mr. Meredith, it is not possible. I 
must bear it. It was not our fault. I will tell them everything, and— 
I will go home.” 

“Yes, darling, with your husband. What does it matter this month 
or next? You have promised me one way or the other. There is no 
harm in getting married,” he said, with a breathless eagerness in his 
voice. “Js it not by far the best thing? And then all will be settled 
at once.” 

“ No, not that!” she said, breathless too with excitement. “ But if 
you will go to the House and tell Sister Mary Jane everything—you 
must tell her everything F 

“T will,” he said, fervently. “Surely you may trust me. AndI will 
bring her to you in the afternoon. Everything shall be right. Now 
go, my dearest, and rest, and don’t worry yourself. I will take all the 
blame upon myself.” 

“The blame was mine too,” she said, gravely. She strained her eyes 
through the darkness to see his face. Was he taking it with levity—was 
he unaware of the terrible, terrible seriousness of the whole business? 
She could not bear the idea that it was anything less than tragic to him 
too. 

“No, I cannot allow that. It was my folly, my thoughtlessness. 
But cbuld I be expected to think to-day? I can’t even say good-night to 
you, darling. Promise me to sleep, and not to worry yourself with think- 
ing. By six o'clock I shall be off to set all right.” 

“To bring the Sister?” she said, casting a soft look back athim. “I 
shall be very, very grateful. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” he said. He stood in the little hall and watched her 
going upstairs, her slight little figure drooping in its black drapery, the 
cheerful landlady preceding her with a light. What a revolution since 
the morning! Then she had been a kind of divinity worshipped at a 
distance, now she was his ; and not only his, but already dependent upon 
him, absolutely in his hands. To co Oswald justice, this consciousness 
only increased the touch of reverence which had always mingled with his 
love. She was not a girl like other girls, though, indeed, full of levity 
and carelessness as he was, Oswald had never been disrespectful even of 
those “ other girls,” who were not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with Agnes. She was by herself; there was no one like her. Even in 
this indiscretion which she had committed—and though it was entirely 
his fault yet it could not be denied that it was an indiscretion—what a 
delicate veil of maidenly reserve had been about her! Still like one of 
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Perugino’s angels just touching earth, ready to fly if exposed to a look 
or word less exquisite than her own purity. This was how he thought 
of her, and it is well for all parties when young lovers think so ; though 
not the wildest extravagance of “fastness” could be worse than what 
Agnes thought of it in the silence of the little room upstairs where she 
had already fallen down upon her knees by the bed, crying her heart out, 
her face hidden in an anguish of shame. Oswald’s feelings were less acute. 
He went out when she disappeared, and sat down on the bench outside, 
where two or three silent men were sitting smoking, drinking their beer, 
and giving forth a fragmentary remark at intervals. There was no light 
but that which streamed from the open door, and the little red-curtained 
window beside it, where the same kind of dull sociable drinking was 
going on. Outside, the soft night air and pale yet warm night sky elevated 
the homely scene. Oswald took off his hat and exposed his head to the 
fresh caressing of the air, which blew his hair about and refreshed him 
body and soul. He was tired, for he had taken an unusual amount of 
exercise, not to speak of the strain of mind he was still undergoing. He 
took a mighty draught of beer, and felt himself strong again. Naturally 
there had been no such beverage in the boat, and even the smile of Agnes, 
which, though sweet, was very timid, did not sustain his strained muscles ; 
and he had rowed hard for the last half-hour at least, and was unaccus- 
tomed to the exertion—out of training, as he would have said. So that 
altogether it was in a very agreeable moment of repose that he set him- 
self to a final arrangement of his plan. He was in a scrape, no doubt; 
but that he was used to, and this time what a glorious scrape it was ! 
a fit climax to all the others of which he had exhausted the sensations ; 
but for Agnes indeed, and her pain, it was, he said to himself, the very 
way he would have chosen to settle his marriage. No lingering négotia- 
tions, no presentations to her family, and sense of being on his best 
behaviour while they inspected him, no fuss of presents and trousseau, and 
tiresome delay (to tell the truth, no one would have enjoyed the presents 
and the preparations, and all the importance of the intervening time, more 
than Oswald ; but his easy mind easily ignored this, and took refuge in the 
most desirable aspect of the alternative). The only thing he disliked in 
the prospect before him was the idea of having to get up very early in 
the morning, which, especially after the fatigue and excitement of this 
day, was a bove to think of. Otherwise everything was ideal, he per- 
suaded himself. He watched a light come into a window overhead as he 
sat resting enjoying the fresh air. That must be her room, bless her! 
Poor darling, how pale she had grown, how frightened! But never in 
her sweet life to come should there be anything to be frightened of. 
Thus Oswald resolved in his tender thoughts. 

“Do you know at what hour the first train goes?” he asked of one of 
the men who were sitting by. 

“ Well, master, mostly it’s at six o'clock,” was the answer; “but to- 
morrow, you see, being Sunday 
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“Good heavens! Sunday!” he said, with a cry of dismay. 

“Well, wherever ’ave you been a-living not to know it was Sunday ? 
Any fool knows that. I reckon, master, as you’ve come from abroad. 
They don’t take no notice of Sundays there, I’ve heard say. It’s Sun- 
day, and ten o’clock is the first train; and early enough too,” said the 
man, who was a porter on the railway, and felt the hardship of the rest 
disturbed. 

Oswald could not find a word to say. He had forgotten this terrible 
fact. It made everything doubly terrible for the moment, and it turned 
all his own plans into foolishness. He sat dumb, unable to say a word, 
unable even to think, his mouth open, his heart beating. What was to 
be done? Now, indeed, he felt the harm of his folly ; a whole day lost, 
and Agnes kept in this equivocal position, and all tongues let loose. This 
fairly sobered the light-hearted young man. He stole upstairs to the 
little bedroom which had been prepared for him, still speechless, as much 
cast down as Agnes was. What were they todo? He flung bimself on 
his bed in a kind of despair. 

Next morning, though it was not his custom, Oswald was awake as 
early as if the train had been at six o’clock, as he thought. It was better 
not to let her know, not to agitate her further. Having once got this 
idea into his head, he went further, and resolved upon the most disin- 
terested course of action possible. He would go all the same, though he 
could do nothing he wished to do—and carry out her will; she should 
be satisfied. To do this, with newborn delicacy, he left the inn early, so 
that she might suppose he had only carried out his original intention. 
What would Sister Mary Jane say to him? He would be the wolf and 
Agnes the lamb in her eyes. How could anyone think otherwise? But 
what did it matter so long as Agnes had justice? He went up to town 
in the aggravating tedium of a slow Sunday train. It was true he had 
come down in a slow train the day before, but that was entirely different, 
there was no tedium in it. The streets were very still when he got to 
town, everybody being at church, as good Christians ought, and it was 
only after repeated knockings that he got admission at the big door of 
the House. The portress gave a little scream at sight of him. “ Oh, sir, 
can you tell us anything of Miss Burchell? She never wrote to say she 
was going to stay, and we've been that anxious about her !” 

“Can I speak to the Sister Superior?” said Oswald, somewhat 
troubled in his mind as to the reception he would receive. 

“The Sister Superior has been sent for to the mother-house, sir,” said 
the portress, “She had to go yesterday. It is some mecting—nobody 
knew it till yesterday. Perhaps she will be back to-morrow, but we don’t 
know. Would Sister Catherine do? If it was anything about Miss 
Burchell” 

“Tt was the Sister Superior I wanted,” said Oswald, and after a pause 
he turned away. He would not say anything about Miss Burchell. After 
he had left the House, it occurred to him that even this humble portress 
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would have been better than nothing, but then it was too late. He walked 
about the streets for a whole hour, questioning with himself what he 
ought todo. His mother? She was very kind, but she was not without 
her prejudices ; and would not she recollect afterwards that her first sight 
of her daughter-in-law had been at the railway inn at the junction, in 
a semi-conventual dress, and a most equivocal position? If he could but 
have laid hands on Cara? But on what excuse could he run away with 
a second young lady? No—there was nothing for it now; he must go 
back to Agnes, and tell her of his non-success, which was not his fault, 
and next day he must carry out his own plan. There was nothing else 
for it. He went to the chambers of a friend, not venturing to go home, 
and borrowed some clothes ; then went back again in the afternoon. 
There were few trains, and not many people were travelling so far. He 
was the only individual who got out at the junction, where already he 
was a person of importance. 

“ The young lady said as there was another lady coming,” the porter 
said to him, who had told him last night about the train ; and the man 
looked suspiciously about the carriage, in the netting and under the 
seat. 

“Do you think I’ve made away with her?” said Oswald; but he 
trembled as he walked down the road to the inn between the two high 
hedgerows. Agnes was walking about, waiting, with wistful eyes. He 
saw at a glance that she had modified her dress by some strange art not 
to be divined by man. Her cloak was laid aside; her long black dress 
looked severely graceful in comparison with the snippings and trimmings 
of fashion, but not otherwise extraordinary. And she had a simple hat, 
borrowed from the landlady’s daughter, over the warm golden brown 
Perugino hair. She stood still, clasping her hands, when she saw he 
was alone. 

“Tt is no fault of mine,” he said, going up to her in hurried 
apology and desperation. Agnes grew so pale that he lost all his 
courage. 

“She would not come then?” the poor girl cried, with a half-sobbing 
sigh. 

“No, no; not that; she was not there. It is our bad luck. She 
was gone to the mother-house, whatever that may be. What could I 
do? I have done nothing but think sinceI left you. O Agnes, forgive 
me, my darling, for having brought you into this! My own plan is the 
only one; but I never thought of this—Sunday—to-morrow, to-morrow 
everything can be arranged.” 

_ This was the text upon which he enlarged for the whole afternoon. 
There was not another train till the evening, and what could they do 
even if there had been trains? They had to eat the chicken which the 
curious landlady had prepared, together, and went out again in the after- 
noon, and sat under a tree and talked. They were miserable, or at least 


Agnes was miserable—and yet happy. Oh, if she had but known, if she 
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had but gone on this morning, or back to Limpet Bay, where there 
were Sisters and a shelter! But now! every moment compromised her 
more, and made it more impossible to do anything but acquiesce in what 
he proposed. And so the long, slow, weary, anxious, miserable, delicious 
Sunday wore to a close; it was all these things together. They took 
the landlady into their confidence, and told her all that had happened, 
while Agnes sat crying. She thought even this woman would shrink 
from her; but the woman, on the contrary, was deeply interested, 
delighted, and flattered. There was the parsonage half a mile off, and the 
clergyman the kindest old gentleman. A wedding in the house! She 
could not contain herself with pride and pleasure. Crying! what was 
the young lady crying about? An ’usband that adored her instead of 
them nunnery places as she never could abide to hear of. This unexpected 
support quite exhilarated Oswald, and it cowed Agnes, who had no power 

of self-assertion left. 
In this way it all came about according to Oswald’s rapid programme 
which he had sketched out as soon as he knew they were too late on 
Saturday night. He was so much in earnest, so eager to carry out his 
plans, that, much as it went against his mind to do so, he went to town 
again on Monday by the six o’clock train. As soon as the offices were 
opened he presented himself at the proper place (wherever that may be ; 
I have not the information) and got his licence. By this time he was 
so much himself again, his light heart had so regained its characteristic 
boyish ease, and the tragicality had gone so completely out of the situa- 
tion, that it seemed to him the best of jokes—a delightful, practical plea- 
santry, a piece of charming mischief to startle all sober people. He went 
‘about in his hansom with involuntary smiles on his lips, the chief 
thing that alarmed him being the chance of meeting Edward cr Cara or 
some one who would know him. How startled they would be when they 
knew! Poor dear little Cara, would she feel it just a little? But for 
the rest it was the greatest joke. To come down upon them with his 
wife—his wife! Oswald laughed in spite of himself, half with happi- 
ness, half with a sense of the fun. , When he had got his licence safe in 
his pocket—which gave a kind of legality to the whole—he went to a 
famous milliner’s, and had a large boxful of things packed up. This was 
a business which delighted him. He chose a little white bonnet, a white 
dress, partially made, which the Jady’s maid could arrange in an hour, the 
smiling milliner assured him, a veil which would envelope the figure of 
Agnes from top to toe, a hat in which she could travel. Howshe was to 
be transported to London in that white silk dress it did not occur to 
him to ask ; for he was still young and thoughtless, though on the eve of 
being married. He had never seen her surrounded by any of the 
pretty finery which girls love, in nothing but her black dress and poke 
bonnet. To throw the veil about her, to see her Perugino countenance 
under the large-leaved hat with its drooping feathers, what a transfor- 
mation it would be! And when, having done all his business, he travelled 
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back to the junction with his big dressmaker’s box, all thoughts except 
those of delighted anticipation had gone out of Oswald’s mind. The 
junction had a friendly look to him, and he walked down the lane to the 
inn with the feeling of going home. 

What a fortunate thing that the poor old governor had died when he 
did! Poor old fellow! his son did not grudge him his existence as long 
as he remained in this world, or rather in the other world across the seas 
in India, where he interfered with nobody. But as he did mean to die, 
what a thing it was that he should have done it just then! Oswald made 
a hurried run to his bankers while he was in town, and supplied himself 
with money, that grand requisite of all extravagant and eccentric pro- 
ceedings. He was as happy as a child walking down the lane, the porters, 
grinning and knowing all about it, carrying the big box after him ; he had 
got his own portmanteau, too, with his best clothes in it, according to 
the orders which he had telegraphed to the Square ; and all was ready for 
the wedding. Surely a stranger wedding never was. The little cluster 
of houses at the junction was as much excited as if the event had been a 
family one concerning each house. How did they know? Who could say? 
The landlady swore it was no doing of hers. Agnes would not wear the 
white silk which he had bought for her, but consented to put on a plain 
white muslin which the dressmaker next door had luckily just made for 
herself, and which she was free to dispose of at a profit. And so the soft 
June twilight dropped, and the dews fell once more, and quite a little 
crowd hung about the inn, trying for a peep at “them.” Only three days 
since they came from London in separate carriages to meet “by acci- 
dent ” on the sands. And now they were bridegroom and bride, and 
to-morrow was their wedding-day. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
CLEARING UP. 


Mr. BurcuEtt was brought upstairs with some solemnity. Though Mrs, 
Meredith’s mind was very full of all that had been passing, and with no 
small amount of personal feeling, a father in such a case could not be 
put off. They were all agitated in different ways, the elder people pain- 
fully, the young ones happily. As for Edward, his energy and satisfac- 
tion knew no bounds. He even jarred upon the feelings of the others, 
though most innocently, his heart was so light. “ You are like Oswald,” 
his mother said to him, with a sigh of anxiety ; “ you arenot like yourself.” 
“T feel like Oswald,” said Edward. He did not seem able to put his self- 
gratulation into fitter words. The sense of being second, of being the 
shadow to Oswald's sunshine, went out of his mind ; and, with it, all sense 
of grudging and everything like envy, which, however deeply repressed 
and disapproved, had beén in his heart hitherto, an involuntary weakness, 
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‘All that was over now. That Cara loved him he scarcely ventured to 
believe ; but she was free ; she was not swept up like every other good 
thing by his elder brother. What an ease diffused itself through his 
heart! And with Cara, too, the sensation was that of ease ; her bonds 
were broken. She might have stood faithful still as the Screen (for indeed 
that poor lady was in the Vita Nuova, and it was not kind of great 
Dante, great as he was !), but circumstances had broken her bonds. Cara 
had not been intimate with Agnes Burchell that she should be much 
disturbed by finding out her identity with Oswald’s Agnes. And after 
the first shock she was confident that nothing amiss could have happened 
to her while Oswald was there. And her own pre-occupations made the 
whole matter but secondary in her mind. Was it selfish of her? But 
she could not help it. She had cast offmore than one burden ; her young 
frame was tingling with the excitement of the two disclosures she had 
made, one of which had brought her father to her, the other—well, the 
other at least had set her free ; it had set her right with others, if nothing 
more. It was Edward who went to the dining-room to conduct Mr. Bur- 
chell upstairs, feeling such a friendliness towards him as words could not 
express. Had not he been the occasion of it all? “My mother begs 
that you will come upstairs,” he said, feeling an inclination to hug his 
visitor, though he was little captivating. Mr. Burchell had a feeling of 
disapproval of the house and all that were in it. It was the house Roger 
had given an account of, where he had dined on Sunday, and where the 
lady lived who was so intimate with Mr. Beresford. The Rector disap- 
proved of all such intimacy. But he was anxious and rather unhappy 
about his daughter, and it was his duty to take Cara back out of this 
doubtful, perhaps polluted house. So he followed his conductor upstairs, 
looking about him with involuntary criticism. These kind of people had 
so many comforts that did not fall to the lot of their superiors in every 
moralsense. Large comfortable houses, many servants, the Zimes every 
day (he found it on the table in the dining-room), and many other luxu- 
ries. He could not help making this remark to himself; he could not 
afford such pleasures ; and now his child, his daughter, not theirs who 
perhaps: deserved it, had gone away. Matters were not mended when 
Mrs. Meredith, with all her usual sweetness, but with a thrill of agitation 
still about her, came up to him holding out her hand. 

“Cara tells me that you are anxious about your daughter, and that 
my son—knows her,” she said, faltering. It was so difficult to know what 
to say. 

“So she tells me,” said the Rector. “ You will understand it is not 
from me; I know nothing of it. Agnes has said nothing ; and perhaps,” 
he added, looking round with a little natural defiance, “ her absence may 
turn out to be quite simple ; there may be nothing in it. She is not a 
good correspondent.’ But'we are anxious, her mother and I.” 

“T do not know where Oswald is. Oh! heaven knows, if my son 
has anything to do with it, I shall be grieved, grieved and ashamed to 
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the heart! But no harm will happen to her in Oswald’s company,” said 
Mrs. Meredith, raising her head in her turn with tearful pride. “ I know 
my boy.” 

“It is what I would not say of any child of mine, or of myself, for 
that matter,” said the Rector. “ Who can tell what a moment may bring 
forth? But if there should beanything in it, and you have any clue to 
your son’s movements ———” 

“T have none. Thursday or Friday he said he would come back. 
Cara, if you can tell us anything 

Cara told at once what she knew ; how he had heard that Agnes was 
going somewhere, she did not remember where, and that he had made 
up his mind to go too, and explain himself. “ Limpet Bay ; she is not 
there,” said Mr. Burchell. He took no interest in the rest of the story, 
which excited the others so much, that half of them spoke together. 
Edward, however, had the pas as being most energetic. “I will go at 
once to Limpet Bay,” he said, “and find out if anything is known of 
them ; that seems the best thing.” Mr. Burchell looked at him with a 
half-suspicion in his eyes. But this was how it was finally arranged. 
The Rector himself seemed to have greater confidence in wandering about 
town. He was going now to his sister’s at Notting Hill, and then to the 
House. Then he would come back again to the Square, to see if any 
news had come. ‘ My son Roger will be in London in an hour or two,” 
he added, with a kind of vague trust in that. But he neither sanctioned 
nor objected to Edward’s mission. He had no notion himself what to do. 
He had no faith in his own child, and even thought worse of Mrs. Mere- 
dith—if there could be a worse or a better about such a person—for think- 
ing well of hers. "When he went away at last in his heavy distress they 
were all relieved. He was to come back in a few hours to see if any 
news had been received. As for Edward, he was like a man transformed. 
He ran upstairs with airy energy, thrust what he wanted into a bag, 
tossed a heap of notebooks on the floor (where his mother found them, and, 
picking them up carefully, put them away behind his bureau where he 
could not find them), and came down again swiftly and lightly, ready for 
anything. Then it was arranged that Cara and her father should walk 
with him to the “ House” to see if anything had been heard there. 
This new chapter of anxiety was a relief to all of them, strange as it may 
seem to say so. Even Mrs. Meredith was comforted, after all the per- 
sonal excitement of the afternoon, to have this outlet to her emotion. 
She was not afraid that anything very dreadful could have happened to 
Oswald, nor, though Mr. Burchell thought her confidence wicked, to 
anyone else, through her boy. She knew Oswald’s faults, she said to 
herself—who better? but Agnes would get no harm from him. On the 
other hand, the fact that they had disappeared together was in itself active 
harm. The boy was safe enough, but the girl—that was a more difficult 
matter ; and even a young man who decoyed away, or could be said 
to have decoyed away, not a poor milliner or housemaid, but a girl in 
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his own rank—society would look but darkly, there could be no doubt, 
on such a man. It was evident that in any point of view to find 
Oswald was the chief thing to be thought of. In the meantime, however, 
they had been reckoning without their train. There was not one going 
to Limpet Bay till six o’clock, and a pause perforce had to be made. 
And people began to come in, to call in the midst of their agitation, the 
first being actually shown up into the drawing-room while they still stood 
together talking in their scarcely subsiding excitement. This was more 
than the others could bear. Mrs. Meredith indeed met her visitors with 
her usual smiles, with hands stretched out, with all the air of soft and kind 
interest in them which bound her friends so close to her ; the air of agi- 
tation about her only increased the kindness of her looks ; but the three 
others were not so courageous. They all forsook her, stealing away one 
by one. Mr. Beresford went to his library, where he had so many things 
to think of. Cara and Edward, stealing away one after the other, met 
on the stairs. ‘ Will you come into the Square,” he said, “till it is time 
for my train?” The Square was a spot where they had played together 
when they were children. It had been avoided by both of them without 
any reason given; now they went out and took refuge in it, where the 
little ladies and gentlemen of the Square were still playing. They wan- 
dered demurely under the flowery shrubs and those kind trees which do 
not despise London, their hearts beating softly yet loud, their young lives 
ina tender harmony. They seemed to be walking back into the chapter 
of their childhood and to see themselves playing hide-and-seek among 
the bushes. ‘You used to look just like that,” Edward said, pointing 
to a pretty child in a white sun-bonnet with her lap full of daisies, who 
looked up at them with serious blue eyes as they passed. Cara was not 
so very much older, and yet what a world of youthful experience lay 
between her and this child! Then naturally they began to talk of what 
had happened to their knowledge, and of what might have happened 
which they did not know. . 

“ And you think he really loved her,” Edward said, his voice at this 
word taking a reverential tone. ‘He must indeed—or else . But 
was he in earnest }—he was always so full of levity. And where can they 
have gone?” 

“ He did not mean to have gone for more than the day. It must have 
been some accident. He would not have done anything again to get her 
scolded. J scolded him for it before.” 

“You scolded him. I wish you would scold me, Cara,” said Edward, 
looking at her. “You never talk to me as you used to talk to him, 
What bad feelings you used to rouse in my mind—you who are as good 
as an angel! hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness. I went very 
near to hating my brother. Poor Oswald, I shall stand by him now 
through thick and thin.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Cara, thankfully ignoring what went 
before, 
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“That is your doing too, like the-other; Cara—there seem so many 
things that I want to say to you.” 

“Oh, we must not talk of anything ‘to-day, but how to get this 
settled,” cried the girl, with a nervousshiver. “What a trouble for your 
mother, to see all these people to-day !- - Escéuld riot stay to help her—it 
seemed impossible; but she—she could not be unkind to anyone,” said 
Cara, with generous fervour ; though indeed Mrs. Meredith, unwittingly, 
had strewn a few thorns in Cara’s pathway too. 

“ Yes,” said Edward ; “I don’t think my mother is a humbug—at 
least, yes, she is, in the way of kindness. She can’t bear that anyone 
should feel neglected—and yet she means it, too,” he added, doubtfully 
looking up at the window, at which some of her visitors showed, for the 
day was very warm. Her friends had flooded back upon her, notwith- 
standing her recent widowhood. It was not like going into society, they 
all said. Society, indeed, went to her instead. To desert her in her 
troubles was not a friend’s part. The consequence of this doctrine was 
that her receptions were-almost as crowded as ever, and that all who 
considered themselves her intimates were more punctual than ever they 
had been. 

“Ought we not to go?” said Cara at last, and they turned and came 
out through the dusty bushes once more. The Square was not lovely in 
itself, but it looked like a garden of Eden to the two, when they had been 
walking in the cool of the day, like Adam and Eve, thinking of each 
other, talking, with little breaks and relapses into thoughts which were 
dangerous, but very sweet, of other things. Now they came out again, 
side by side. As they crossed the road, Roger Burchell joined them. 
He had been sent for, and had hurried up, poor fellow, to do his duty, 
and look for his lost sister. It was not a happy errand to begin with, 
nor was it exactly happiness for him to see Cara, though the thought of 
doing so had lent wings to his feet. He looked at her with a face full 
of suppressed agitation, longing and yet suspicious. This was not the 
Meredith he was afraid of—this was the one with whom he was rather 
in sympathy, the unfortunate one, like himself. But there was something 
in the looks of the two which hurt Roger and angered him, he could 
scarcely have told why. . 

He addressed Edward rather roughly. “If you are going after them, 
tell me,” he said, with a hoarse tone in his voice, “ or I will doit. There 
is no time to lose.” 

“JT am waiting only for the train,” said Edward. It was a valid 
excuse enough, and yet poor Roger felt that he might have waited hours 
for the train without being amused meantime in this heavenly fashion. 
The gate of the garden was at some little distance from the house, close 
to the thoroughfare which passed along the end of the Square. They 
could see along this line of road as they turned to go back. 

“We must go for Mr. Beresford,” Edward was saying: “He was to 
go with us first to the House.” ; 
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Here he stopped short, open-mouthed, and the others stopped too, by 
that curious instinct which makes one man share in the startled sensa- 
tions of his companion, without knowing what they mean. They were both 
startled like Edward. A carriage had drawn up within a little distance, 
and two people were getting out of it. Cara’s eye, following Edward’s, 
reached this little group. She ran forward, with a low cry. The new- 
comers, seeing nobody, occupied with themselves, advanced steadily. 
They came up to the corner of the Square. Just within that compara- 
tive stillness, they too started and stopped, he facing the others boldly, 
with smiles on his face, she drooping, blushing, trembling, with her hand 
on his arm. 

“Oswald! for heaven’s sake, who is this lady?” cried Edward, 
stepping in advance. The others waited with equal eagerness, though 
they knew very well who she was. 

“Edward, my good fellow, you must make much of her,” said 
Oswald. He was really moved, and his gay voice faltered. “ You and 
Cara—we want you and Cara to make up our happiness. This is my 
wife.” 

Though it was the public road, or, at least, the corner of the Square, 
Cara rushed forward and threw herself upon Agnes, who, red as a rose, 
with downcast face and eyes that could not bear the light, stood on her 
trial, as it were. Edward put out one hand to her and another to his 
brother, without saying a word. He came unthinking between Roger 
and his sister. 

“You and Cara.” He and Cara; nothing to say to the brother, who 
stood behind, red and lowering, looking on, noticed by no one, like a 
stranger. The two pairs fell together as by nature ; Roger was the one 
who was left out. Is it not the very essence of all youthful story, even 
of all childish games, that some one should be left out? The little girl in 
the sun-bonnet in the Square garden could have produced half a dozen 
instances—that there is no fun without this; from puss-in-the-corner 
upwards, the situation is invariable. But the left-out one does not see 
the fun. Roger stood, and changed into all manner of colours. He was 
not wanted. He and Agnes—he and Cara; for himself nobody, no 
companion, no notice, no share in it all. To take it sentimentally and 
sadly, and turn away, in all the dignity of the neglected, is one way ; to 
be angry and resent is another. Roger, who felt the hot blood tingling 
down to his very finger-pdints, chose the latter. He made a step for- 
ward, pushing Edward aside, even thrusting aside Cara, and seized his 
sister roughly by the arm. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he said. “ Agnes, what do 
you want here? where have you been? My father has come up to 
town in trouble about you; my mother is ill of it at home. Where 
have you been? These people have nothing to do with you. You've 
got to give me an explanation of it—and you too, sir!” cried Roger, 
with natural inconsistency, turning fiercely upon Oswald. What! 
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‘this fellow, who had appropriated Cara so calmly, was he to have 
Agnes too? 

“Q Roger, don’t quarrel—don’t quarrel! I went home this 
morning. Mamma knows,” cried Agnes, flushed and tearful, clasping 
her hands. 

“And I am ready to give you every explanation,” said Oswald. 
“You have a right to it. We were married on Tuesday. It was no 
doing of hers. The fault is all mine. And your mother is satisfied. 
Come in with us, and you shall have every detail. And come, Roger, 
shake hands with me. There is no harm done after all.” 

“ Harm done!” cried the young man, in his bitterness ; “harm done! 
is it no harm that she has disgraced herself? I don’t know what greater 
harm is in the world.” 

“O, Roger, Roger!” 

“This has gone far enough,” said Oswald ; “take care what you say. 
Agnes, my darling, take my arm, and come to my mother. He does not 
know what he is saying; and, Ned, come along, you and Cara. There 
are a hundred things to tell you. I want you to hear everything to- 
day.” 

They passed him, while he stood fuming with bitter rage, not on 
account of Agnes, though she was the excuse for it. She took all the 
guilt to herself, however, looking at him pitifully, appealing to him as 
her husband led her to his mother’s door. 

“ Roger, O Roger dear, come with us!” she cried. She had spoken 
to no one but him. 

But Roger paid no attention to Agnes. It was the other pair who 
had all his thoughts ; he seemed to be supplanted over again, to have all 
the pangs of failure to bear over again. The idea of Oswald’s success 
with Cara had become familiar to him, and there was a little consolation 
in the fact that Edward, like himself, was unhappy. But at this new 
change, the poor young fellow ground his teeth. It was more than he 
could bear. Rage and anguish were in his eyes. Even Cara’s kind look 
at him, her little mute apology and deprecation of his wrath, increased 
it. Why should he go with them? What did it matter to him? His 
sister? Oh, there were plenty of people to look after his sister, and why 
should he follow them, who cared so little for him? But, after a while, 
he did follow them. There is something in this kind of suffering which 

’ attracts the sufferer to the rack. He is in course of healing when he 
bas the courage to turn his back upon it, and go firmly away. 

The whole young party went into the dining-room, where the Zimes 
which Mr. Burchell. had grudged to Mrs. Meredith was still on the 
table. A dining-room is an oppressive place for such a purpose. It looks 
like bad interviews with fathers, when there are admonitions to be given, 
or those fearful moments when a young offender is detained after the 
others have left the cheerful table, to be told of his faults. Agnes went 
into the house of her husband’s mother, with her heart in her mouth, or, 
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at least, in her throat, leaping wildly, ready to sink into the ground 
with shame and terror. How would Mrs. Meredith receive her? Her 
own mother had yielded only to the arguments which the poor girl 
despised the most, to the details of Oswald’s income, and the settlements, 
about which he had already written to hislawyer. This mollified her— 
not Agnes’s weeping explanations; and the bride’s heart was still sore 
from the pang of this forgiveness, which Oswald, not caring in the least 
for Mrs. Burchell, had been quite satisfied with. He did not care very 
much for anything except herself, she had already found out, and took all 
disapproval with the frankest levity of indifference, which made it burn 
all the more into the heart of Agnes. Perhaps it was necessary for her 
to have a burden of one kind or another. And his mother; how would 
his mother Jook upon her? Would she set her down, as it was so 
natural for mothers to do, as the guilty party, the chief offender? 
Agnes had felt that her own mother had done this. She had excused 
Oswald. “Noman would ever think of such a thing, if he had not 
got encouragement.” Even Sister Mary Jane had said so, in a modified 
and more generous way. Was it always the poor girl’s, the poor wife’s 
fault? Agnes shrank into a corner. She could not take any courage 
from Cara’s caressings, who came and hung about her, full of admiration 
and interest. 

“T was his confidante all the time,” said Cara; “but how wasI to 
know that his Agnes was you?” 

Agnes did not get much comfort out of this; she was not quite sure 
even that she liked him to have had a girl confidante. Though she 
was “happy” in the ordinary sense of the word, as applied to brides, 
happy in the love of her new husband, and in her own love for him, 
yet the troubles of the moment had seized hold upon her at their 
worst. She trembled for the opening of the door. She was almost 
at the limit of her powers of endurance. Her “happiness” had cost 
her dear. She had got it at the sacrifice of all her tender prejudices, 
all her little weaknesses of sentiment. She took Roger’s angry speech 
for true, and endorsed it. However happily it might all turn out, 
though everything should be better than she thought, still she would 
have disgraced herself. Nobody could be so much shocked at the 
whole business as she herself was. To everyone who censured her she 
was ready to say amen. It may be supposed, therefore, that the 
feelings with which she awaited Oswald’s mother were agitating enough. 
If Mrs. Meredith received her unkindly, or coldly—and how was it 
possible that a mother could receive otherwise than coldly such an 
unexpected bride —it seemed to Agnes, in her discouragement and terror, 
that she must fall at her feet and die. 

“ Go and tell my mother, Ned,” said Oswald, who was himself rather 
breathless with suspense. ‘“ Go, you and Cara—take Cara with you. She 
will be kinder if you go together.” 

Was she ever unkind?” said Cara, half indignant, 
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“Come all the same,” said Edward, taking her hand in the freedom 
‘of the moment. “If F offer to make a sacrifice to her if she will forgive 
them,” he whispered, as they went upstairs together—“it will not be 
true—Cara, may I do it, not being true?” 

* Does she want to be paid for her kindness?” said Cara, whispering 
back ; but she smiled, notwithstanding, not knowing what he meant, 
yet knowing quite well what he meant. They went into the drawing- 
room thus, still for the moment hand in hand, which Mrs. Meredith per- 
ceiving, turned round from her guests with a little excitement. What 
had they come to tell her? She disengaged herself from the people 
whom she was talking to, and hurried towards them, breathless—* Chil- 
dren, what is it?” the conjunction had already had its effect. 

“Mother, Oswald and his wife are downstairs; come and speak to 
them—come and console her.” 

“ His wife ! Good heavens ! has it gone so faf !—and is that all?” the 
mother said inconsistently in one breath. 

Edward went up close to her, and whispered in her ear—“ And 
I no longer think of going to India. If that pleases you, forgive 
them.” 

“Traitor!” said Mrs. Meredith; “that is not the reason;” and 
then, “God bless you, my darling!” she said, with tears in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


CONCLUSION. 


-. Tr is not necessary to go into details, and tell how Mrs. Meredith forgave 


her son and received her new daughter. In any case, I don’t believe she 
would have been capable of “hurting Agnes’s feelings” by a cold recep- 
tion ; but as it was, she was as tender to her as if she had been her own 
daughter, and Oswald was the stranger husband who had to be forgiven. 
A great deal of this was that superlative politeness which was part of her 
nature, and part of it was the result of Edward’s communication. The 
cloud which had spoilt everything was definitely lifted from her life, and 
to be good to the trembling, timid bride, which was the first kind action 
within her reach, was Mrs. Meredith’s way of thanksgiving for her hap- 
piness. It must be allowed it is not a bad way, as good as giving public 
thanks in church, or perhaps better, though that is good too. When 
Agnes began a faltering confession of wrong doing, Mrs. Meredith kissed 
her and stopped her. 

“ My dear, we will think nothing more of that,” she said; “ we might 
have wished it otherwise; but no one is beyond the reach of accident, 
and this will end most happily, please God, for all of us.” 

The result of the interview was that Agnes fell in love with her 
mother-in-law—not a very usual thing, if one puts one’s faith in books, 
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yet not unparalleled. They understood each other, or rather the elder 
woman understood the younger, and with her warm natural charity was 
able to comprehend and excuse everything. She looked with a little 
wonder and amusement at the awe with which Agnes still regarded her 
bridegroom. That there should be some one in the world who.did not 
simply make allowance for Oswald, and love him in spite of his faults, 
but to whom his faults were as yet invisible, and himself worthy of deepest 
respect and admiration, was a thing which was very amusing to his 
mother. She could scarcely keep from smiling when she saw the serious 
looks of veneration which his wife gave him. “ Hush, hush,” she said, 
when Edward, grown saucy, ventured to smile at his brother, and when 
she even herself felt tempted to say “ How like Oswald!” Oswald was 
like everything that was fine and noble and generous to his bride. 

“And if he did not think of himself quite so much, how good my 
poor boy is!” the mother said, with tears in her eyes; and in future, 
perhaps, he would not think so much of himself. 

Anyhow, on the other side everybody was quite satisfied. Oswald, 
never ungenerous, made settlements upon his wife after they were mar- 
ried which filled the Burchell family with admiration. And they got a 
pretty little house, and made a kind of religion of furnishing it ; and-for 
every pretty thing they got, Agnes, compunctious, hurried down to the 
House and devised something for the orphans. Sister Mary Jane grew 
used to these visits, and, being a wise woman, restrained undue liberali- 
ties. She gave a great deal of good advice to the young wife. “If you 
take on another child for every bit of china,” she said, “there will soon 
be no room for the girls, and no money left in the purse.” 

“ Oh, how can I let money be spent for nothings, when I know how 
much need there is in the world!” cried Agnes. It was difficult to answer 
such arguments. As for Oswald, he never attempted to answer them. 
He gave her to understand that she was a mixture of a goose and an 
angel. 

“ Both have wings, you know,” he said, going away light-hearted to 
his pleasures, and understanding about as much of the more serious feel- 
ings in her mind as her baby did when she had one, which fortunately 
was in good time. He made the best of husbands, ever eager that she 
should spend more money on her dressmaker, entertain more, have all 
manner of pleasures. Louisa Burchell, who was the next sister, thought 
the little house in Mayfair was like heaven; and Mrs. Burchell kept a 
list of the important people to whose houses Agnes was asked, looking 
up her noble acquaintances in the peerage, and finding out the incomes 
of the rich ones, and the works of those who wrote or painted (though 
these last figured much less largely in her mind). And Agnes was happy. 
To have a husband you love, and in due time a pretty baby; and a 
delightful little house in ayfair, and a pair of ponies, and more dresses 
and bonnets than you wish for—could there be a happier lot? If a 
young woman in such beatific circumstances got confused sometimes in her 
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mind, and wondered whether it might not be better to walk about at the 
head of a procession of school girls in a black cloak and poke-bonnet, and 
to work in stuffy schoolrooms, and to have no more recreation than could 
‘be got among the girls in 8. Cecilia, what could that be but momentary 
aberration or even a kind of temporary insanity? Is not a wife better 
than a Sister? Oswald had no kind of doubt on the subject when he saw 
his beautiful young wife at the head of his table, and reflected with 
inward complacency upon the aspect she bore when first he saw her, 
though at that time he had thought the poke-bonnet half-divine. But 
Agnes was not so sure, had not such unhesitating convictions as her 
husband, and wondered. This, perhaps, was the penalty she paid for her 
escapade. Oswald’s light-heartedness was alien to her serious mood. 
He took his existence so easily ! and she knew that life was not so easy a 
matter, and would take an occasional panic as the fair landscape glided 
past her, the beautiful days and years flying away from her as fields and 
trees do on a journey, when you seem yourself to be stationary, and it is 
the country about that flies and travels on either side. 

If she had known him longer, if she had known him better, would it 
have made any difference? In all probability not the slightest, and she 
did not ask herself that question ; for, after all, Oswald was Oswald, and 
the only man in the whole world 

As for the other personages mentioned in these pages, their affairs 
worked themselves out as was to be expected, with no very extraordinary 
results. Roger Burchell recovered of his wound because he could not help 
it, not with any will of his; and went out to India in due time, where he 
did very well and made steady progress, but neither then nor now 
became very remarkable. He married too in the due course of events, 
when he could afford it—as most men do, except perhaps in the very 
heart and centre of society, a sect so small that it does not affect the 
world’s continuance, nor need necessarily affect our peace of mind who 
look on. He forgot Cara and the chapter in his life which was domina- 
ted by her, far more completely than the romantic reader would believe 
possible, and was not at all sure after he had been some years married 
whether it was not he who had behaved badly to her; and, indeed, I 
think his wife had this impression, and, never having seen this object of 
his early affections, was rather pleased to believe Cara a little flirt with 
whom her Roger had been involuntarily “entangled,” but escaped in 
time. So stories are travestied and turned into myths with piquant 
change of circumstance all over the world. 

Mr. Maxwell had a more unlikely fate. Bursting out of No. 6 
in the Square, in the trouble of his mind, after that unlucky inter- 
ference which had come to less than nothing, but which must, he 
felt. sure, cost him his friends, he went with murderous energy through 
all his round of patients, and took it out of them with unregulated 
zeal, making his bypochondriacs really ill by way of variety, twisting 
the joipts and cramping the sinews of the unhappy people in his 
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hands as cruelly as Prospero. This way of avenging himself upon 
mankind, however, did not prevent him from suffering tortures in his 
own person. Should he apologise—should he appeal to Cara to inter: 
cede for him ? Should he go humbly to the feet of the injured one, and ask: 
to be kicked and forgiven ? He adopted another expedient more wonderful 
than any of these. Next day was the day of his weekly visit to the Hill. 

Lovelier lights and visions than those that revealed themselves through 
the openings of the trees on that sweetest day of June could scarcely be. 

The sky was as soft as a child’s eyes—the air as its breath. The trees 
hung rich and close still in their early green, throwing their wealth of 
foliage all the more closely together to hide that the flowers were over, 
the may faded, the golden laburnum boughs all dropped to dust. 

Through the leafy arches came glimpses of the great plain all billowy 
with trees, shadowing far into the blue distance, and the great grey castle 
with its royal flag. Underneath on the hedgerows there was one flush of 
the wild rose lighting up the winding road as with a smile. To live on 
such a day was enough for pleasure. To move through it easily without 
fatigue, with trees waving over you, and the unfathomable blue shining, 

and the sun throwing magical gleams over the landscape, hushed even the 
most restless soul to a semblance of goodness and happiness. Unless you 
happened to be toiling along a dusty road, in the blaze of the sunshine, in 

tight boots, or a dress too warm for the season, which circumstances I 

allow to be contrary both to happiness and goodness, I cannot under- 

stand how you could refuse to be good and happy on such a day. 

But everything promoted these exemplary sensations about the Hill. 
Fatigue was not there, nor dust, nor undue heat. Old Miss Charity in 
her sun-bonnet, and less old but still not young Miss Cherry in her cool 
and soft grey gown, were on the lawn, surrounded by a world of roses— 
roses everywhere in standards, in dwarfs, on trellis-work, over arches, 
along the walls. The air was just touched by them to a delicate sweet- 
ness, to be elevated into beatitude when you approached your face to a 
particular flower. Mr. Maxwell arrived with his troubled soul, and the 
ladies made much of him. They compassionated him for his hot drive. 
They offered him tea; they gave him, on his refusal of the tea, claret 
cup with great bits of ice tinkling in it, and making a grateful noise. 
They gave him a comfortable chair on the lawn, where he had his doctor’s 
talk with old Miss Charity, and felt her pulse and admired its steady 
beat, not one more or less than it ought to be. “Please God, if I live 
long enough, I'll pull you along to a hundred,” he said, with professional 
enthusiasm. ‘“ But I shall not live long enough,” he added, in a despon- 
dent tone. 

“How old are you now?” said Miss Charity. “Fifty? phoo, non- 
sense! I am seventy-three. I want only seven-and-twenty of the 
hundred. ‘You will be just over my present age when we've accom- 
plished it. And what a thing to have lived for!” The old lady was 
more ready for the joke than he was—he shook his head. 
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“You can’t think what foolish things I have been doing,” he said ; 
*“ never man made a greater fool of himself.” 

“You have been asking some one to marry you, my poor man!” 

“No, by Jove! I never thought of that,” he said, looking up quickly. 
Miss Cherry had walked discreetly out of hearing, as. she always did 
while they had their medical talk. This was evidently a new idea to the 
doctor. ‘ No,” he went on, “trying to keep other people from marrying, 
that. was all.” 

“ Still sillier ; they will hate you for ever and ever,” Miss Charity 
said, in her ignorance, seated cool and smiling in her garden chair. 

Meanwhile Miss Cherry strayed to one of the openings and looked 
wistfully across the country. She wanted to hear about “ the child.” A 
thousand questions were on her lips, but in her soft old-maidenly self- 
consciousness she did not like to take the doctor aside in her turn, and 
there were questions which she did not wish to ask in her aunt’s presence, 
It may be imagined then what her surprise was when, startled by a voice 
at her elbow, she turned round and found the doctor by her side. “The 
views are lovely to-day,” he said; but he was not thinking of the views, 
Miss Cherry could see. Had he something painful to tell her—had any- 
thing gone wrong? She began to ask a few faltering questions. “ Tell 
me about Cara,” she said. “Iam so hungering for news of the child.” 
Miss Cherry looked up pathetically in the doctor’s face with wistful 
anxiety in her soft eyes—everything about her was soft, from her grey 
gown to her eyes. A mild consolatory woman, not charming like Mrs. 
Meredith, not clever like other people he knew, but a refreshment, like 
green lawns and green leaves and quietness to the heart. The doctor 
turned round to see that nobody was looking. The old lady, who had 
her suspicions of him, had gone in, and, like a naughty old lady as she 
was, had gone upstairs to a bedroom window, where she stood behind the 
curtains, chuckling to herself, to watch the result. When Mr. Maxwell 
saw the coast was clear and nobody looking (as he thought), he turned 
round again to Miss Cherry, who stood anxiously waiting for the next 
word, and deliberately, without a word of preface, fired as it were 
point blank into her with a pistol at her heart—that is to say, he pro- 
posed. A greater shock never was administered by any human being to 
another. Right off on the spot, without wasting-any words, he offered her 
himself and his brougham and his practice and all that he had. The cld 
lady at the window—naughty old lady !—could make out the very moment 
when it was done, and saw Cherry’s start and jump of amazement. 
“ Will she have him?” she asked herself. “I could not put up with a 
man in my house.” But it does not do to take a gentle old maiden like 
Miss Cherry so suddenly. In the very extremity of her surprise, she 
said no. How she trembled! “Oh no, I could not, I could not, thank 
you, Mr. Maxwell! I am too old now. Long ago I might have thought 
of such a thing ; but I could not, I could not. It is not possible. You 
must excuse me now,” 
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* Oh, no one will force you, Miss Cherry, against your inclination,” 
said the doctor, angry and discomfited. And*without waiting to say 
good-day to his patient, he went off and threw himself into his brougham 
more uncomfortable than before. 

Whether Miss Cherry ever regretted this I cannot tell—perhaps if 
she had not been so entirely taken by surprise—but “Oh no, oh no,” she 
said to herself, “‘I could not have done it. It would have been cheating 
Cara.” But what a shock it was on that June afternoon! As if the 
man had brought an electric battery with him, Miss Charity said, who 
was the only one of the three, however, to whom it was an amusement 
and no shock at all. 

Such was the end of this middle-aged wooing, which was all over ina 
quarter of an hour. The other of which we know, which had been 
going on so long, and which only artificial motives made into a wooing 
at all, had been broken off very abruptly by that interpellation of Dr. 
Maxwell’s and all that followed. It was not till after the commotion 
caused by Oswald’s return, and all the arrangements consequent upon his 
marriage, were over, that the two friends returned to this broken chapter 
again. The changes which had happened had not thrown them apart, 
however, and the naturalness with which, even in the suspense of this 
question between themselves, their intercourse went on, showed plainly 
either that warmer relationships were unlikely or that they were the most 
natural things in the world ; but which? Each of them had been slightly 
piqued by the absence of enthusiasm on the part of the other, but even 
that pique produced no enthusiasm in themselves. They were exactly 
in the same state of feeling, their minds only too much alike. Buta 
return to the question was inevitable one way or other, and Mr. Beres- 
ford took it in hand, not without a little tremor, one still summer even- 
ing at the usual hour, when they were sitting in their usual places, their 
windows open, but the lamps lighted, and the soft dusk outside relieving 
with its shadowy background the soft illumination within. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “the talk we had one evening before 
all these agitations began? It was not decided. You would not say yes, 
or no.” 

“Would I not say no? it was because it has too harsh a sound, 
Why should there be yes’es or no’es between you and me?” 

“Ah, but it was needful. What do you say now? I can only 
repeat what I said then. You know all my heart. Speak to me, dear. 
Shall it be yes or no?” 

She had nothing to do with blushing at her age—yet she blushed and 
was ashamed of it; but looked at him frankly, openly, all the same, hold- 
ing out her hands. “Dear,” she said, “I will call you so too. No; 
why should we do this and disturb our life and trouble our children with 
new ideas. Listen, James Beresford. I would rather marry you than 
lose you ; but there is no thought of losing you in any case.” 

“ None, my dear, none—none, whatever comes of it.” 
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“Thén why should we trouble each othéi with few ideas and distur!) 
our lives? We catinot be happier in our iitercourse, you and I; wé 
have all we watit in each other. Lét the children marry ; it is natural. 
What a blessing of God it is that we have these dear proxies, James! 
And my boy is not going away,” she said, the tears coming to her eyes. 
“ And I love your girl as if she were my own—and we are the father 
and mother without any trouble. What could heart wish for more?” 

And no more was said. The subject was closed at once and for ever. 
Such is the perversity of human nature, that when James Beresford 
went home that evening he felt just a little cast down, disgusted, lonely, 
and slighted as it were by fate. He had not really wished for the change; 
indeed, did not really wish for it now; but yet—On the other side of 
the wall, Mrs. Meredith was much more comfortable—for why ? she had 
been permitted the woman’s privilege of being the refuser, which banished 
all possibilities of pique, and made it impossible for her to feel herself 
slighted. But by-and-by they were both a great deal happier, and at 
their ease, which they had not been for weeks before. 

And do I need to tell how the natural conclusion which their father 
and mother wisely and happily evaded arrived for Edward and Cara? 
Not quite immediately, however, for the young man gathered his note- 
books together again, and, having given up India, entered upon his course 
of dinners, and betook himself (like most other people) to the bar. He 
was “called” before the marriage took place; and when the marriage 
did take place the young people remained along with the old people in the 
two houses which were one. It would be hard to make an absolute 
appropriation of what belongs to No. 6 and what belongs to No. 8 in 
the Square. The thing which is most like a fixture is Mrs. Meredith, 
who sits smiling in the same chair as the years go on, hearing what 
everybody has to say. Sheis not expected to go to anyone; but every- 
one comes to her ; and her chair is the only absolutely undisputed piece 
of property in the two houses. The young people are very happy and go 
honeymooning as once their elders did; and sometimes Mr. Beresford 
will make a journey in the interests of science or art. But nothing has 
touched the double house, nor is likely to touch it, till death does those 
sworn companions part. 











